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THE MARCH 


Today's events have brought a new spirit to America. 
The nation’s armed services are backed up by a vast 
chain of industries geared for war production. We 
are out to win a war for democracy. We are in the war 
to create a just and lasting peace for all the peoples 
of the earth. We are on the march. 
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A Plea for Race Unity 


@ By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


This address on “Racial Co-operation” de- 

livered at the third session of the New York 

Herald Tribune Forum on Current Problems is 

reprinted in “Opportunity” by permission from 
the Herald Tribune. 


A LL over the globe peoples of different 


color from our own are fighting against 

the Axis. Under the flags of all the 
Allied nations, they are united with us in a com- 
mon fight against the common enemy. 

For. more than ten years, the Chinese have 
been fighting for the preservation of their na- 
tion, and of ours. Indeed the first peoples to re- 
sist the Axis aggression were the colored peoples. 
The Ethiopians began the battle against Fas- 
cism way back in 1935. Since then, Chinese 
and Ethiopian fighters have been joined by In- 
dians, Africans and Filipinos. And today much 
of the success of our North African campaign 
may depend on the loyalty and co-operation of 
the Arabs there. 

Indeed, if we will but think about it for one 
brief moment we will see quite clearly that but 
for the long resistance, the heroic resistance, 
of millions of men who are not white—men who 
are brown, black and yellow—the war would 
have already been lost by this hour. Or, im- 
agine, if you can, that tomorrow the great ar- 
mies of Indians, who have already fought so 
valiantly under the British flag in Burma, Ma- 
laya, and Egypt, should lay down their arms; 
imagine that the Chinese should check out of 
the fight ; that all the black and brown peoples 
of Africa and the brown peoples of the Pacific 
should go over to the enemy, or that our own 
American Negroes should decide that they had 
no reason to fight for our country—do you real- 
ly believe that we could win the war? I seriou 
ly doubt it. Racial co-operation is the keystone 
of our resistance, as it must be the arch of our 
victory. 

Fighting for What? 

Now what are these colored millions of sol- 
diers, who fight by our side, fighting for? Well, 
it is very easy to say what they are not fight- 
ing for. They are not fighting for the white 
man’s supremacy anywhere. But we white 


people can and do say what we are fighting for. 


We have said over and over since World War 
II began that we are waging a war not only 
in self-defense alone, but for freedom—freedom 
from fear, freedom from want, freedom to wor- 
ship and freedom of speech, in short, the noble 
proposition that all men are created free and 
equal. 

Now I hope that we all really believe this, be- 
cause the Chinese, the Africans, the colored peo- 
ple in South America and our own colored citi- 
zens in the United States believe, or rather 
want to believe that we do believe it. For if we 
don’t believe it, if any of us has any reservations 
in his mind on the subjects of racial subjugation, 
of the white man’s supremacy, after this war 
is over he is due for an even nastier shock than 
any that his enemies have given him to date. 

A Basic Question 

For millions of people of different color from 
our own have participated and co-operated 
wholeheartedly in good faith on our side in this 
struggle, because they have taken our word on 
this precious question of freedom. They have 
shed their blood unstintedly for the consumma- 
tion of our joint victory in that great faith. It 
is at the peril, not only of our souls, but of our 
lives, that we dare to deceive them. I do not be- 
lieve that we shall. 

Therefore, I think that it is quite proper and 
quite safe today for us in this Forum to ask our- 
selves honestly and fearlessly: “Are we Ameri- 
cans really waging a war for the freedom of all 
men regardless of color?” 

However many, perhaps most, Americans sin- 
cerely believe in freedom for the Ethiopians, 
self-determination for the Indians and the Fili- 
pinos and for many of the other non-white peo- 
ples overseas. But however reluctantly or en- 
thusiastically Americans proclaim that other na- 
tions must lay down “the white man’s burden,” 
must abandon forever the now no longer prac- 
tical, decent or tenable theory of “the white 
man’s supremacy” in Africa, in Asia and the 
lands of the Pacific, the fact remains, unhappily, 
that many whites in the United States of Amer- 
ica have not courageously faced the same issue 
here at home. For here at home we are still 
guilty of practicing some of the hard discrimina- 
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tions and perpetrating some of the same crue! 
oppressions against our own colored citizens for 
which we condemn our Axis enemies, and for 
which, in many cases, we criticize our own Allies 
in their overseas colonial possessions. 

For instance, hardly had the smoke cleared 
away from Pearl Harbor when the Japanese 
beamed the story over Radio Tokio to our col- 
ored allies in the Far East of the lynching of a 
Negro by a mob of white Americans in Sikeston, 
Mo., in January. Let us remember this instance 
—one of many which preceded it—when we de- 
plore the Nazi cult of Aryanism or, more cogent- 
ly, when we condemn our British cousins out 
of hand for machine-gunning insurgent Indian 
street mobs. None dare pluck the mote from 
his brother’s eye who does not see the mote in 
his own. 

Now I do not for one single second intend 
to say that we treat our colored citizens or our 
allies treat their subjects with the same measure 
of obscene brutality which the Axis powers dis- 
play towards those they consider their racial 
inferiors. The very proof of this, the shining 
svmbol of this, is the enthusiasm and loyalty 
with which our colored minorities serve and die 
under our flags. And, here in America, our 
colored citizens know full well what steady 
strides forward in the direction of equality in all 
matters they have made since the Civil War. 
The knowledge of their slow but undeviatine 
progress in America is the very root of their 
manifest loyalty and patriotism. 


Gap Still Remains 


But I do say that right here in America there 
is still far too great a gap between our pro- 
fessed ideal of a war for freedom. a people’s 
war, a war for democracy, and the way we 
practice what we preach. 

The facts are the facts: we call upon our 
colored citizens to fight and die on the battle- 
field today for democracy—but we discriminate 
against them and segregate them in our armed 
forces, both at home and abroad. This is hardly 
democracy in action. And not only do we dis- 
criminate against them and segregate them in 
our armed forces, but in the South, where most 
of them are stationed, they are often assaulted 
and treated as though they were alien troops. 
A few of them have been murdered, and some 
of them beaten up and bullied in the Southern 
cities where they go on their free time from 
Army camps. 

The riots at Fort Bragg, N. C., and Gurdon, 
Ark., in August, 1941, and in Alexandria, La., 
last January, in which at least one Negro was 
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killed and scores were injured, are not shining 
examples of how men behave in a war for de- 
mocracy. They are tragic and shameful ex- 
amples of how men behave who are badly bit- 
ten by the very racial prejudices, the very no- 
tions of race-masterdom which we claim to be 
fighting in the Nazis and Japanese. 

Even abroad—in England, in Australia and 
in Ireland—American race prejudice has been 
the cause of trouble between colored and white 
American soldiers. So serious did relations be- 
tween white and colored soldiers of the A. E. F. 
in England become that some of the members of 
Parliament and the British press spoke out in 
angry criticism against discrimination and seg- 
regation of the colored American fighters. 

An Englishman who arrived here several days 
ago said to me: “You know, we British find it 
a little hard now to take your American high 
moral preachments on the way we behave to 
the Indians after we have seen at first hand 
the way vou behave to your own citizens who 
are over there fighting for you.” . . . To this, 
of course, there is only one answer. That an- 
swer is: “My friend, we are both wrong.” 


In Civil Life as Well 


But not only in our armed forces, in our civil 
life we discriminate against our colored citizens. 
That melancholy story is too long to go into 
today except to touch upon one aspect which 
vitally concerns the war effort. Today the na- 
tion sorely needs man power to keep the wheels 
of industry turning at the ever-quickened pace 
which alone will put the tools of war into the 
hands of our fighters. Colored citizens still com- 
prise 20 per cent of our unemployed, yet in 
September, 1941, a survey of selected war in- 
dustries revealed that out of 283,000 prospec- 
tive openings more than half were barred to 
Negroes. Of 83,000 unskilled jobs, 35,000 were 
closed to them. We are seemingly content to 
leave a great pool of man power in the United 
States untapped, simply because it is black. 

To be sure, discrimination against Negroes in 
war industries has decreased since Pearl Har- 
bor, eased by the ever-increasing demand for 
war workers. But it has not decreased enough. 

It is this aspect of racial discrimination in the 
United States of America today which, whether 
they are aware of it or not, is of mortal con- 
cern to every white mother and father with a 
son in the Army. Our boys need, they desper- 
ately need, the tools of warfare, if we are to 
lick the prodigious armies of the enemy. But 
the fact remains today that we would have 
many more airplanes and ships and much more 
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munitions if we did not blindly insist on the 
strange luxury of discriminating against the col- 
ored worker in factory or in field. For every 
time a colored American is denied a war job 
we are helping Hitler and Hirohito. 

If there are any mothers or fathers, wives or 
sisters with soldiers at the front, listening to this 
broadcast, I beg them to consider this: the 
greater and more rapid the production of war 
material, the smaller the casualty lists. Every 
colored worker barred from the factory will, 
in the end, cost the life of an American soldier. 


For an Enduring Peace 
For the lack of that extra tommy-gun or bul- 


let which some colored worker might have made, 
your son may tomorrow be lying dead on the 
battlefield. It is in this tragic way that the 
chickens of social prejudice will come home to 
roost . . . or rather the vultures of prejudice 
which are even now picking the bones of our 
sons on the battlefield. 


So let us, for the sake of our boys’ lives, as 
well as the sake of our own souls, co-operate at 
home as well as abroad with our loyal colored 
citizens and allies of different races. We will not 
only feel better but we will fight better, and 
the peace we will then win will have a far, 
far better chance to endure. 


The Battle of Africa and The African People 


@ By L. D. REDDICK 
N OW that the Battle of Africa has begun 


in earnest, World War II enters a new 

phase. The bold sweep of the United 
Nations’ offensive from the Atlantic Ocean 
along the north African coast is an effective 
pre-condition for invasion into Europe across 
the Mediterranean Sea. It seems to be Africa’s 
destiny to supply the answer to the universal 
cry for a “Second Front.” 


It is clearer than ever that the continent of 
Africa, including the great island of Madagas- 
car, is of decisive military importance. This is 
true whether we think in terms of the defense 
of the New World against Nazi intrusion, the 
protection of the supply routes to the Far East, 
or the direct assault upon the soft spots of south- 
era Europe and the Middle East. 

We shall hear more about the strategic ad- 
vantages of the various parts of the continent 
of Africa as the war moves along—but wha‘ 
of the people of Africa? How are they faring? 
What do they feel, think and will-to-do about 
it all? 

We do know that thus far the support of 
Africa has proved invaluable to the cause of 
the United Nations. The Republic of Liberia 
cooperated secretly and completely in the plans 
for the penetration of French West Africa by 
the American forces. The black Governor- 
General of French Equatorial Africa, M. Felix 
Eboue, has been the mainstay of the Fighting 
Freach under General Charles de Gaulle. With 
British guns and ammunition, Haile Selassie’s 
troops have swept the Italians from Ethiopia 
and are now participating in the drive against 
Rommel. Several thousand native troops from 


the Belgian Congo took part in the Ethiopian 
campaign and continued afterwards in pursuit 
of the enemy. These few spectacular examples 
only suggest the large support which the land 
and people of Africa are furnishing the United 
Nations. Without it where would we be now? 

But in all of this what, concretely, is the stake 
of the African people? Does all of the talk about 
freedom include their freedom? Does the Atlan- 
tic Charter really apply to the lands along the 
Nile, the Congo, and the Zambesi? We have 
been wise enough and good enough to declare 
that we do not wish one foot of foreign soil for 
the United States. We have given assurance 
after assurance that we covet no territorial em- 
pire. This is wonderful, but is it enough? 

Are Africans to fight and die for the doubt- 
ful privilege of remaining vassals of one or an- 
other colonial empire? Is the decision as to 
whom this part or that part of Africa is to go 
to be made without consulting the human be- 
ings whose native land it happens to be? 

The tales of Nazi horror which float back 
from Europe to Africa cannot but remind us 
all that in South Africa the native people are 
not permitted to bear arms, are excluded from 
political participation and are generally domin- 
ated and exploited according to a pattern which 
we usually associate with Hitler. If this is a war 
for world freedom, as we are saying every day, 
then, the clearest symbol of wisdom and sin- 
cerity should be: first, to arm the African peo- 
ple and permit them full participation in the 
fight against fascism; and secondly, to guaran- 
tee to them, as to others elsewhere, the Four 
Freedoms and a fifth freedom called self- 
determination. 
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@ By LOUIS MARTIN 


life of the American Negro or perhaps, 
more appropriately, something old is peri- 
lously near being taken away 


Throughout the purposely obscured history 
of the Negro in America he has been permitted 
at least one bright racial virtue which, up to 
now, not even the most rabid Southerner dared 
deny him. As they say in Dixie, “Old black Joe 
is lazy, he'll steal and git in trouble, but he’s 
loyal, by God.” When his master went to war 
to save him from the damn Yankees, Old Black 
Joe stayed home to care for the Missus, or so 
the story goes. He has been loyal to his master 
and loyal to his country. This loyalty has be- 
come, in the minds of whites, a racial “trait” 
and Negro intellectuals have been by turns 
proud and ashamed of the things loyalty has al- 
legedly made him do. 


Now at long last, the one virtue which the 
South publicly bestows on the dark brethren is 
in grave jeopardy. For the first time in his his- 
tory, the Negro is coming under widespread sus- 
picion. The conviction is slowly creeping upon 
the nation that the Negro people are plain, or- 
dinary human beings with no monopoly on any 
virtues or vices. Those whites who have always 
banked on the superhuman loyalty of the Negro 
are being disillusioned somewhat like Sister 
Mary who testified in court in a suit against 
Father Divine that she once thought he was 
God but she had found out that he was “just 
a damn man.” 


In the Federai, State Dragnets 


Within the last few weeks. eighty-four Ne- 
groes were arrested for sedition and disloyalty 
in Chicago, several in Harlem and one or two 
others in various sections of the country. The 
round-up is believed to have just begun and 
many more Negroes doubtless will be jailed for 
conspiring against the country before the war 
is over. A host of “race leaders” are under sur- 
veillance and certain uplift organizations such 
as the Universal Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion, founded by the late Marcus Garvey of 
Jamaica, who once tried to get the League of 
Nations to turn various parts of Africa over to 
his followers, are under careful scrutiny. 

Numerous incidents of allegedly seditious sig- 
nificance have been reported in practically all 
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Gite of the new has been added to the 


Fifth Column Among Negroes 


Negro centers of the North. In Detroit recently 
a policeman felt impelled to bash a Negro’s 
head in because he objected to his arrest and 
dared to ask, “Is that the way you treat us and 
we got to fight the Japs?” Here and there a 
few Negroes have been picked up for thanking 
Hitler publicly for their new job in some new 
war industry. Add to these the usual number of 
draft dodgers and slackers which may be found 
in any racial group and the case against the 
Negro begins to take shape. 

Seditious incidents are coming in from Dixie. 
You remember that the hook-worm Hitler of 
Georgia, now deposed, tried to retain his gover- 
norship by exhorting his followers on the im- 
pending black menace. Agitators and fifth- 
columnists were allegedly at work among the 
Negroes and the Georgia Home Guard was put 
on the alert by Talmadge to quiet unrest. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation was induced to 
investigate the rise of “Eleanor Clubs” in the 
deep South, which were named for the First 
Lady and reported to have been organized by 
Negro domestics who adopted such slogans as. 
“All of the Negroes out of the Kitchen by Christ- 
mas.” The search of the F.B.I. proved futile 
and, to date, no Eleanor Club has been found. 

What's Taking Fisce? 

As one reviews the charges and allegations 
which are threatening the sole accepted virtue 
of the Negro American, an honest question 
arises. Just what is stirring in the cane brakes 
and up and down the slums of color? Is there 
an active fifth column among the darker gentry 
and what is the Negro attitude toward the Jap- 
anese in this war for democracy? The fact that 
the first American soldier to give his life for flag 
and country in this war was Private Brooks, a 
Negro, or the fact that our colored citizens are 
shooting Japs all over the Pacific wastes, does 
not adequately answer this question. 


Despite the siren-wail of the race baiters, the 
Negro masses in America are convinced that the 
cry of Jap-inspired fifth-column activity among 
Negroes is a false alarm. The majority of Ne- 
groes arrested for sedition and pro-Japanese 
leanings are well known crack pots and starry- 
eyed cultists who are without influence or in- 
telligence. Pawns they might be, but their use 
to a Jap agent is infinitely unimportant. That 
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they should be eliminated, however, no respon- 
sible Negro citizen would deny. 

The Ethiopian Pacific Movement, the World 
Wide Friends of Africa, the Peace Movement of 
Ethiopia, The Brotherhood of Liberty for the 
Black People of America, The Development of 
Our Own and the various Arabic cults, led by 
an Allah here and an Allah there, which have 
been labelled front organizations set up by Jap 
members of the infamous Black Dragon So- 
ciety, are all sustained on the lunatic fringe of 
the black masses. Many of these organizations 
were founded by religious racketeers who were 
trying to live by their wits. They consciously 
sought to exploit those Negroes who are seck- 
ing through queer imaginative flights some res- 
pite from total obscurity. These frustrated souls 
follow the Allahs and are spiritually redeemed 
by freakish titles and saved from despair. 


Wounds of Color on the Home Front 

The Jap propagandist might find them easy 
victims of his new world visions, but that they 
could sway any important faction of the Negro 
people is simply ridiculous. The great masses of 
Negroes are as interested as the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself in pursuing relentlessly every ves- 
tige of Jap-inspired propaganda. Negroes are 
fully conscious of the peril that these accusations 
are bringing to the legitimate movements for 
racial betterment and inter-racial goodwill. They 
want no interference from Tokyo in their earn- 
est struggle to smash the color bar and they 
want no aid in achieving a true democracy here 
from an avowed enemy of democracy abroad. 

It is equally true, nevertheless, that the emo- 
tional stress of this total war which has assumed 
the proportions of a world revolution has deep- 
ened the wounds of the Negro who is denied 
full citizenship in his native land. The soul stir- 
ring cry of democracy under fire may present 
but a feeble challenge to many of those who 
live as outcasts and untouchables in the only 
country to which they can conceive allegiance. 
The revitalized campaign led by Congressmen 
Rankin, Dies, and the Talmadgeites to crush 
black hopes in the very hour when unity among 
the people is vital to victory has blackened the 
sky. Lynching, job discrimination, and relent- 
less proscriptions against men of color which 
are part of the American tradition, coupled with 
the bludgeoning of the newly arisen fascists, have 
distorted social values and confused the aims of 
this war for the Negro masses. 

Further, the callous indifference of white mil- 
lions who profess a liberal faith but who have 
failed to meet the challenge of fascism at home, 
promotes skepticism and doubt. 


Loyal, honest efforts to get rights as citi- 
zens are often called “Communist-inspired” 
or “the work of the Fifth Column.” 


A Guide for Fifth Column Investigators 

Despite these ominous threats to a cherished 
“trait” in our native lore, the loyalty of the 
American Negro is being demonstrated on every 
battle front and his eagerness to participate in 
the war effort at home belies the suspicion which 
is gaining ground today. The simple truth is 
that the Negro people are human beings who 
have been nurtured on the principles and pre- 
cepts of democracy; they know no other faith. 
To them democracy means freedom, equality 
of opportunity, the rights of man. They believe 
that true democracy must be achieved in Amer- 
ica and that it should be defended against all 
enemies at home and abroad. 

The investigator of the fifth column among 
Negroes must understand this and he must in 
the beginning seek to distinguish between legi- 
timate resentment of the Negro over his basic 
grievances here, where the abuse of democratic 
principles is widespread, and such activity as 
can be directly traced to agents of the enemy. 
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Many whites today prefer to attempt no such 
distinction, particularly in the South where signs 
of Negro unrest become a call to arms. 

Many social and economic forces are coming 
to a climax in this world revolution and one 
great problem in this global conflict is the prob- 
lem of the color line. In America the Negro 
has grown weary of the lies and hypocrisy with 


which his fathers were appeased. He ha: 
taken our announced war aims seriously and h 
is in no mood to compromise on them with 
either Hitler or Talmadge. He is the grea’ 
American democrat, fighting to translate th: 
ideals which inspired our founding fathers int 
reality, he knows no other course. He hopes 
he is not walking alone and out of step. 


Let Us Not Say The Skin Is Dark 


By JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


Ler us not say the skin is dark. 
The hand is dark that flays 
the helpless one who has no voice, 
who has no night to cry aloud 


in evil days. 


Let us not say the skin is dark. 

The heart is dark that feels 

the love for his own child, but gives 
no balm for colored, broken ones 


he never heals. 


Let us not say the skin is dark. 
There is no thing as black 

as mind that cuts its loss and sin, 
as man who cuts ungodly shame 


in his brother’s back. 
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The Fine Art of Doing Without 


@ By CHARLES C. BERKLEY 


times. The world is in total revolution. 

Undreamed of events and changes are 
bringing pressures upon our daily well worn 
habits. We are being forced to make rapid ad- 
justments which shift our standard of absolute 
values. 

Experts tell us that we are facing inflation 
and all its complex problems unless we learn 
and learn early the “Fine art of doing without.” 

Many of us have built up a sense of values 
based upon what we thiak we need rather than 
upon what we actually need to enjoy a standard 
of living undreamed of or yet promised by any 
government in the world. We have been quick 
to become visually-minded and are captured by 
the fad created by an article rather than its 
ability to perform the functions for which it 
was desigaed. 

Our problem is simple. It will take simple 
measures to bring about its solution. Yet, how- 
ever simple, our problem is serious and will be- 
come increasingly so unless we come to grips 
with ourselves and face our condition honestly. 

On or Off “Beam” 

Let us first highly resolve that life itself is the 
final goal of living. If we may settle on this as 
a basic principle and agree that it serves as a 
logical point from which to project our living 
pattern, then we may look at the true essen- 
tials of life—food, clothing and shelter—and 
see just how far “off the beam” we have strayed 
trying to live and enjoy life. 

Predictions tell us that we will have sufficient 
food stuffs for our total population. This should 
bring about a feeling of comfort to the average 
individual. Sufficient food to feed the popula- 
tion means that we may with a degree of plan- 
ning maintain the nation’s health which is so 
vitally important. It will take planning and this 
planning will automatically mean that we as 
consumers will not have all those “special” 
dishes included on our menu which, more often 
than not, are prepared to satisfy appetites rather 
than to satisfy our hunger. If our hunger is satis- 
fied and we have health building foods our na- 
tion will remain strong and sound. We must 
reach the place where we will enjoy food for its 
intrinsic value and not for its advertised or en- 
dorsed virtues. 

Through carelessness or lack of planning we 
have thrown away enough food in the past few 


"Tae are important and challenging 


years to feed part of our civilian population 
adequately for the duration. It wasn’t important 
a few years back to conserve and save food. 
Food was one of our commodities of abundance. 
It was good taste to prepare too much food for 
the family. The ability to waste food was con- 
sidered an approach to a higher standard of 
living. We are now faced with a condition and 
not a theory, yet, it is common to note unwhole- 
some reactions to the denial of that extra spoon 
or lump of sugar when dining out. We are 
holdiag up our heads in holy horror because we 
can get only enough sugar to sweeten a cup of 
coffee adequately and not be allowed to super- 
saturate the beverage and thrill at the excess 
sugar found in ninety-nine per cent of the cups 
of coffee and tea drinkers. 


Old Habits vs. Present Needs 


Officials announce coming meat shortages. 
Such news has caused more idle talk than a 
choice bit of community gossip. What has be- 
come of our ingenuity? Must we have such 
meats as steaks and chops and know that in so 
doing we are sacrificing the health and vigor of 
our fighting forces who are protecting our very 
homes and making it possible for us to enjoy 
what foods there are available? Must we be 
able to buy that roast of beef for the Sunday 
dinner and as usual and customary discard part 
of it the following Wednesday because we just 
can’t stand the sight of that roast on the table 
again? We are back again to the fundamental 
question. Are we trying to cling to habits formed 
during an age of abundance or will we adjust 
our habits to our present age of food scarcity? 
Our food problem is not really a problem of the 
lack of health-building foods and therefore may 
be eliminated as a cause of basic concern. The 
problem associated with our present effort is 
the problem of ridding ourselves of inborn habits 
which confuse our thinking and consume 
countless hours of our time and energy. Learn- 
ing to do without may be a blessing in dis- 
guise. We may be saved from our own appe- 


,tites and come one step nearer our goal of liv- 


ing for life’s sake. 


News bulletin by radio saying “present de- 
partment store stock will last four months” or 
this typical advertisement in our local newspa- 
per tells us the story of our clothing problem: 
“We wish we had twice this number to sell . . . 
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because we know - . . coats won't last long . . . 
better be on hand when the store opens to- 
morrow.” Why won’t these coats last longer? 
The question is an answer in itself. The average 
person has more money now than he or she had 
during the last ten years of our depression. The 
fear of being without or “out of style” during 
this war period forces the average buyer to 
rush into the stores and stock up. This action 
brings about the very condition we are trying 
to avoid. The supply of consumer goods is 
limited and the demand of the consumer is 
great. It takes no learned student of economic 
theory to understand that the only condition 
which results from such a set of circumstances 


is high prices and this brings about inflation. — 


Household Salvage Drive 

With a little imagination and planning this 
clothing problem can be successfully attacked. 
The attack is simple but direct. Let us look into 
our old trunks, in closets, attics and cellars and 
re-examine those garments which have become 
unstylish during the past two or three years. 
We will find much: dresses that are too long, 
coats with too many useless pockets, trousers 
with cuffs, hats long since discarded by the 
changing styles. Upon a careful survey we will 
find that the material in many of these gar- 
ments is better than material now available. The 
great problem will be that of changing their 
styles. We can take a lesson from our very own 
government in its drive to salvage scrap metals 
which until a few months ago were thought to 
be nothing better than junk or rubbish. We can 


start a consumer’s commodity scrap drive wit! 
the thought in mind that we will utilize thos 
articles which have been cast aside by the ra 
pidly changing creations of our style experts 
This campaign could relieve many of us of t! 

anxiety of being faced with a scarcity of cloth. 
ing and would give many of us an importan’ 
job to do within the range of our abilities. 


An Old Setting for a New Art 


It has been the experience of the ages that 
one faced with a problem without any course o/ 
action, unnecessarily wastes effort; however. 
with a direct and positive program, even though 
untried, the feeling of security is brought about 
in the most insecure and changing pattern. Does 
it really matter whether one is fashionably clad 
during an air raid, or is it just important that 
one have the necessary clothing to protect the 
body against the cold dampness of an unheated, 
yet secure shelter provided to save life itself? 

Worry is being caused by other shortages 
—-shortages of radios, vacuum cleaners and 
standard time saving household commodi- 
ties. Gasoline has been a topic of newspaper and 
barber shop debate. We just can’t get tires un- 
less our work is vital to the war effort; yet life, 
surprisingly, is still going on. People are still 
living. For the first time in many of our lives 
we are faced with an over-all problem which 
threatens our very existence. Are we going to 
meet these problems and face life squarely or 
are we going to act like spoiled children simply 
because we refuse to demonstrate that we can 
learn the “Fine Art of Doing Without ?” 


Luck 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


SOMETIMES 


A few scraps fall 
From the tables of joy. 


Sometimes a bone 


Ts flung. 
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What People 
Really Know 


About Tuberculosis 


@ By a Group of Students, 
Washington Jr. High School, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


This essay, by the students of the low-ninth 
class, of the Washington Junior High School, 
Nashville, Tenn., won first prize of $50.00 and 
a gold medal offered to high school students 
in the Annual Negro Essay Contest conducted 
by the National Tuberculosis Association. It 
was read at the Southern Tuberculosis Confer- 
ence held in Memphis, Tenn., on October 7, 
by Pearl Mai Gore, one of the students who 


participated in the project. 


E, the twenty-three pupils and teach- 
er of the low nine class of Washing- 
ton Junior High School, wish to 


make our essay, as practical as possible. We shall 
confine our discussion to the four topics: 


1. What people know about tuberculosis. 

What people don’t know about tuberculosis. 
What facts students consider the most important. 
What needs to be done about it. 


These topics will be discussed in relationship 
to the findings of our survey. 

This survey includes one hundred forty-three 
cases. The age range of persons interviewed is 
from sixteen to eighty-five years. The largest 
group, 31.5 percent, being in the age range 
from thirty-six to forty-five. Of the persons in- 
terviewed, 75.5 percent were female, and 24.5 
percent were male. The educational back- 
ground of persons interviewed was: 3:5 percent 
excellent, 41.2 percent good, 34.9 percent fair, 
20.4 percent poor. The persons interviewed, 
engaged in twenty-one different occupations 
ranging from teachers, students, and diversified 
ages and occupations, caused us to feel that this 
survey gives a splendid picture of the general 
opinion of people about tuberculosis. 

Although living in this community, in the 
shadow of Fisk, Meharry, and A. & I. State Col- 


lege, we were shocked by the lack of correct in- 
formation given in some of the answers. There 
was one universal answer in almost every paper 
to the question, “What would you tell a person 
to do if he had any of these warning signs?” 
That answer was, “See a doctor.” We considered 
that sound advice and a step in the right direc- 
tion. Two other statements appeared in the 
majority of cases. These were, “Tuberculosis is 
caused by a germ that attacks the lungs,” and 
“It is a highly contagious disease of the lungs.” 
The individuals who gave the latter answer 
were well aware of two main factors: 


1. Tuberculosis is highly contagious. 
2. It usually has its beginning in the lungs but it 
may attack other parts of the body. 


In many cases the idea of rest, fresh air, and 
proper diet was mentioned as a cure for tyber- 
culosis. One salient point was repeated many 
times that tubercular patients should be segre- 
gated to prevent the spread of the disease. 

The idea of lowered resistance, as a cause of 
tuberculosis, was often given by such expressions 
as, “Improper living causes people to get tuber- 
culosis,” and “Insufficient food, clothing, and 
exposure cause tuberculosis.” 

The symptoms of tuberculosis were written 
clearly in many cases. Such answers as these 
were given repeatedly, “There are signs such 
as spitting blood, a lingering cough, loss of 
weight” ; “When a person has a hacking cough, 
and is always tired and gets poor,” etc. These 
and many other such answers make us feel that 
the public is aware of these signs in tubercular 
patients. 

Another important factor which seems to be 
present in the minds of people is given in the 
statement, “It can be cured if taken in time.” 
This is an important step toward eradicating this 
great scourge. 

The preceding facts point to five very im- 
portant beliefs which seem to be fairly well 
known : 

1. The idea of lowered resistance as a predisposing 

cause of tuberculosis was expressed in 82 cases. 
2. The symptoms of tuberculosis were properly in- 
terpreted in 78 cases. 

3. The beneficial results of tuberculosis hospitals and 
sanatoriums were given in 58 cases. 

4. The idea of early diagnosis as an aid to cure 
*s stated in 51 cases. 

5. The benefits from rest, fresh air and proper food 
are given in 96 cases. 


From the answers to the survey we found 
that many things were not clear in the minds 
of the people. Many unsatisfactory answers were 
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given to the question, “What do you think tu- 
berculosis is?” Some of these were: 


Honey, I don’t know what it is. 

It’s nothing but a deep cold. 

Your lungs take cold, you spit your lungs up. ¥ 
It’s a bad germ. 

I ain’t sure, just sick. 

It’s consumption. 

Tee Bee. 

A disease of the blood. 

It’s a disease that eats up the tubes. 

10. The decaying of the lungs. 

11. A disease that can’t be cured. 

12. A cold from wearing improper clothing. 

13. A disease caused from drinking and dancing. 
14. Taking lots of cold and it heaps up. 


The fallacy of these answers can be seen 
when we know tuberculosis is a disease cause:! 
by a germ, the tubercle bacillus. ' 


Tuberculosis is not inherited and yet in 86, 
cases the persons stated definitely that it is in- 
herited ; 47 said, “No”; 10 cases stated they did 
not know whether it was or not inherited. 
Tuberculosis can be cured; but only 36 cases 
said that it could be cured, while 46 cases be- 
lieved it could never be cured. The following 
answers substantiate the belief that it can never 
be cured: 


It can be patched up, it ain’t never cured. 

You may not die but you'll always suffer from it. 
I never did believe it could be cured. 

It can’t be cured ; it can be made better. 

No, it can’t be cured even if they do say it can. 
No, it ain’t ever cured. 


In 58 cases the persons believed cure could be 
made if the disease was found early enough but 
many expressed doubt. Here are some of the 
statements : 


1. Some get over it, most don’t. 
2. In early stages, yes, in late stages, no. 
3. Well, if you start in time maybe it can. 


In answer to the question, “Do you believe 
there is any medicine that will cure tuberculosis, 
if any, what medicine?”, our emotions upon 
reading the answers ran from surprise, disgust, 
amazement, and approval to pity. Many correct 
answers to this question were given but w- 
should like to give some of the incorrect an- 
swers : 


1. Give them linseed oil and raw eggs. 

2. There’s a little black pill that you get at the 
drugstore. 

3. Hot teas will help, Vicks ain’t no good. 

4. Yes, there’s a medicine but I don’t know what 
it 1s. 


A 


Early diagnosis by a physician is the best assurance that 
tuberculosis will be cured in a patient. X-ray plates shou 
the seat of infection. 


5. I know a lady who ate 1,966 eggs in one year 
and drank one-half gallon of milk a day. She 
got well. 

6. A syrup to make them cough easy is fine. Noth- 

can cure it. 

Eat five eggs a day and take Burdoff root and 

Yellow Pacoon. 

8. No medicine I know but greasing. 

9. I know, if you can catch a black cat and boil 
it, it will really stop consumption. I know a 


woman it cured. 

10. I heard of an old doctor say Dog Fennell placed 
in whiskey will cure tuberculosis if taken regu- 
larly. 

11. There is an Indian Tea that will cure it but it’s 
hard to get. 

12. An old Indian doctor used to sell a herb to 
make a tea that eased it up for quite a spell. 

13. I done told you it can’t be cured. Some medi- 
cine will patch it up but when it gets you, it 
kills you. 

14. Dog Fennell mixed with honey will cure it. 

15. Yes, drink fresh cow blood while it’s warm. 

16. There's a medicine called, “Old Rock.” 

17. Lung Vita and warm beef blood. 

18. Make a stew of rich fat dog. Try the stew, it 
is really good. It’s been tried. 

19. Make a tea with butterfly root. 

20. Dried cow manure smoked in a pipe will ease 
the cough. 

(Continued on Page 385) 
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America's 
Socio-Artist 


LIVER W. Harrington, guest artist for 
this issue of Opportuntry Magazine, 


always gives his creations a freshness 
and a broad social vigor which many other art- 
ists strive to attain but seldom do. How he does 
it is no more mysterious than his creative genius, 


his robust sense of humor, and his boundless en- . 


thusiasms for life as it is—and as we had better 
make it. “Ol” Harrington expresses all of the 
attributes of artistic leadership with a frankness 
and honesty too well recognized by his public 
for them to be shrouded in mystery. Whether 
it is in his “Deep South,” which is now a part 
of the Yale University Collection; his “Dark 
Laughter,” which gave America’s comic fans 
the lovable team of Pee Wee and Bootsic, or in 
his illustrations in Ellen Tarry’s compelling book 
for children, “Hezekiah Horton,” one always 
finds “OI” Harrington’s works crusading for a 
deeper appreciation for the people moving 
against the backdrop of everyday events—yes, 
crusading for an active interest leading to so- 
cial betterment. 

This combined artist, socio-cartoonist, and 
illustrator was born in Valhalla, N. Y., in 1913. 
He graduated from the DeWitt Clinton High 
School in New York City, and won a scholar- 
ship for a year’s study at the National Academy 
of Design. In 1932 his first art assignment was 
with The National News published by George 
Schuyler as the most revolutionary newspaper 
of the day. When this publication was suspend- 
ed, its staff artist managed to keep alive by 
starting a puppet show for tours in summer 
camps, and by doing minor parts in the opera 
“Emperor Jones.” When the scenic director of 
the Elverhoj Players needed a stained glass 
window for a scene in “Death Takes a Holiday,” 
he accepted the services of “Ol” Harrington 
and was startled by the effective work of this 
artist. 


HROUGH the Art Project of the Work 
Projects Administration, where he was as- 
signed as an instructor in art, “Ol” Harrington 
was able to save enough money by 1934 to enter 
Yale University where he majored in fine arts. 
Periodic assignments for The Amsterdam Star- 
ews enabled him to finish out his freshman 
term; a sophomore scholarship, and a General 
Education Board Scholarship during his junior 
vear were largely responsible for his gradua- 


(M. Smith Photo) 


“Ol” Harrington, young artist whose revolutionary 
works have won instant, popular appeal. In addition to 
creating the famous comic characters Pee Wee and 
Bootsie, he illustrated Ellen Tarry’s book for juveniles 
“Hezekiah Horton” recently published by Viking Press. 


tion from Yale in 1938. It took a war to prevent 
“Ol” Harrington from taking full advantage of 
the Yale University European Fellowship award- 
ed him on graduation. 

In his present position as Art Editor of The 
People’s Voice this artist somehow manages to 
keep his interest in the Coatinental Features 
Syndicate as its vice president and art editor, 
and sees his Continental Features serviced to 
seventy newspapers scattered throughout the 
country. Meanwhile, his thirty-two page illustra- 
tions are acclaimed in “Hezekiah Horton,” a 
unique and responsive book for children, and 
give adequate support to Ellen Tarry’s lovable 
“Hezekiah” and gang. 

“OP Harrington took time out from his work 
on Countee Cullen’s rewritten “Lost Zoo” to 
bring his inimitable craftsmanship to the read- 
ers of Opportunity Magazine. The frontis- 
piece from the drawing board of America’s 
leading socio-artist will be treasured by the read- 
ers of the Magazine long years after this Christ- 
mas season. 
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Citizen in the South 


© By RUBY ROHRLICH 


HE train pulled out of Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. Melanie Thornton smiled as her 
small son pressed his nose against the 
window. Eleven hours, she thought, that’s less 
than half a day, practically nothing in time. 
When you're in the hospital working, it passes 
quickly ; but on a train, when you haven't seen 
your husband for six months—cleven hours is a 
lot! Still, she thought, as she mused lazily on 
the relativity of time, still it’s only hours. . . 
and her breath quickened. 

Billy climbed on her lap. “The wheels are 
singing, mum—gonna see da-dee, gonna see 
da-dee.” Billy heard a song, rhythm in every- 
thing. Melanie pictured Randall’s amazed de- 
light when he saw the boy. “How he’s grown!” 
he would say, and measure him. At five they 
grew so fast they needed new shoes before the 
old were half worn. Billy straightened his visor 
cap, pulled down his soldier’s coat, and raised 
two fingers to his forehead. “Is this it, mum, 
is this how pop does it?” The white baby teeth 
gleamed through the slightly pendulous lips, 
the dark eyes dilated in excitement. 

In her foneliness for Randall the sight of 
Billy never failed to comfort her—to comfort, 
and yet to wrench her heart, too, for the boy 
looked so like his father. It was hard this separa- 
tion, their first separation in seven years of a 
marriage that had made her complete, sane. 
They were both physicians, they loved their 
work and shared it closely ; they had their boy, 
and their delight in him. Randall, who had 
taught her to love life and people—how she 
missed him. 

She had wept when his Christmas furlough 
had been cancelled, for she had not seen him 
since his enlistment in June. But he had phoned 
the next day, urging her to come to him in- 
stead, and her laughter became frequent and 
easy. It had been hard for her to arrange her 
own leave—so many doctors had already left 
for the Army that the hospital was seriously 
under-staffed. But they knew Randall’s regi- 
ment might be sent overseas any day, and by 
pleading she had wrested a week from them. 
One week, 168 hours, and twenty-two of them 
had to be spent in travelling. And then—when 
again would she see him? 

The sound of the wheels came to her muted, 
and sad, and monotonous. Melanie shook her- 
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self impatiently—-they, the three of them, wou! 
have a long weck together, and it would begi 
in about ten hours. Dreamily she made her so: 
comfortable with a cookie and a picture book 

“Tickets, lady.” 

Melame starteu, and showed the conducto 
her tickets. The wheels were screeching to ; 
stop; they had reached Philadelphia. 

“You'll have to change cars at Washington 
lady.” 

Melanie was puzzled. “I thought this was « 
through train.” 

The conductor did not meet her inquiring 
look. “It’s a through train all right, but from 
Washington on colored folks have to sit in « 
separate car.” 

Melanie sat up straight, her bronze face re- 
suming the impassive mask of the time before 
Randall. “My boy and I are going to Fort 
Bragg. My husband’s in the Medical Corps 
there.” 

“That’s the rule, ma’am. They haven't 
changed the rule.” The conductor kept toying 
with his ticket-punch. 

Her voice deep with firmness, Melanie said, 
“These are reserved seats. I paid for them, 
and I’m not changing.” 

The conductor shrugged his shoulders as he 
walked away, but his eyes were sympathetic. 

Billy tugged at her hand, her stern face 
frightened him a little. “What'd the man want, 
mum ?” 

“Tt’s all right, Billy.” 

The joy had run out of her, but she man- 
aged a reassuring smile and motioned to a 
double seat where three children were playing. 
“Why don’t you play with the children, dear? 
Show them your book.” 

For the next two hours, until they reached 
Washington, she would have something to think 
about. 

The children were laughing at something 
Billy was saying. He was probably telling them 
one of his made-up stories. Now he and a little 
girl began to bounce a ball against the plush 
back of the seat. Melanie’s face softened as she 
looked at him. Then she frowned, and her 
hand flew out toward him in a small, uncon- 
scious, protecting gesture. How had she dared 
bring Billy to the South. He would be burned 
deep, would never forget. She had remembered 
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the South, but she had thought, now? . . . surely 
not now. 

Suddenly she felt confined, cramped, in this 
train. It was so narrow, so close. She wanted 
to stretch her legs, walk somewhere, fast. The 
even spacing of the seats, their faded bilious 
green irritated her. Melanie passed her hand 
wearily over her forehead and through her 
thick, short, curly hair. She stood up, straight 
and slim, and walked to the water faucet, lurch- 
ing with the movement of the train. She 
thought, shall I move? Randall, what shall I 
do? 

When she returned, she found the children 
playing on her seat. Billy was whirling his spin- 
ning top for them. As she watched how 
naturally these children accepted him, she 
realized again that the rejection of her people 
was not instinctive, was not transmitted in the 
genes and chromosomes. Poor little Billy. And 
yet she and Randall couldn’t have protected him 
much longer. He would have to learn in the 
usual, the bitter way. 

Melanie swallowed an aspirin for her aching 
head. She gave the children some of the sand- 
wiches she had prepared that morning, and 
milk from a thermos bottle. Billy’s eyelids were 
drooping, he needed a nap. Melanie asked his 
playmates to go. She held her son on her lap, 
and he soon fell asleep. The afternoon sun was 
strong and hot in the train. She drowsed a lit- 
tle, then fell into a troubled sleep. 

The train stopped. Melanie awoke. 

“All *board . . . Washington.” 

She waited. 

“You gotta change cars here,” the new con- 
ductor said, as he waited for Melanie to get 
up and leave. 

“These are my seats,” said Melanie quietly. 
“I reserved them and paid for them.” 

“That don’t make no difference. Colored peo- 
ple sit in their own car down here.” His light- 
blue, middle-aged eyes loked hard at her, un- 
ashamed. 

“My husband is in the Army. We’re going to 
visit him at Fort Bragg,” Melanie explained. 
very patiently. Billy stirred in her arms, and 
opened his eyes. 

“That don’t make no difference. You gotta 
change cars here. Come on now.” 

Billy clung to her. He looked with blinking 
eyes from his mother to the conductor. Melanie 
tried to conceal her growing anger. “I’m an 
American citizen, P’'ve got the same rights as 
anyone else. I’m not giving up seats that I re- 
served and paid for.” 

“You'll leave this car if I have to put you 
out.” His face an apoplectic red, eyes furious, he 


Jeft the car, almost running. He returned in a 
moment, with two men of the train crew. 

“Here she is, the nigger woman. Now let's 

get her out of here.” 
“ He put his hand heavily on Melaniec’s shoul- 
der. She threw it off. “Don’t you touch me.” 
Her voice shook with the outrage she was dam- 
ming up. Billy burst into tears. She thought, I 
mustn't cry ..- please, I mustn’t cry. 

The other passengers were craning to sec 
what was happening. Melanie said to the men, 
who looked uneasy and helpless, “I’m not mov- 
ing, do you hear.” Her eyes were wide with 


determined hatred. 


One of the crew tugged at the conductor’s 
arm. “Look, you can’t fight a woman and a 
kid.” They left the car, the conductor reluctant, 
trailing threats: “Sassy Northern nigger . . 
they'll show her what's ia Virginia . . . she won't 
get away with it there.” 

Billy was hiccuping with sobs, the tears ooz- 
ing through his tightly-shut eyes. His fists 
clenched. Melanie held him tightly. “Don’t, 
baby .. . Mama’s here . . . nothing will hurt 
you .. . don’t baby.” 


It was quiet in the train. The clicking of the 
wheels sounded subdued, futile. Melanie gritted 
her teeth, and ached from the thumping vio- 
lence in her heart. I hate ... I hate. . . I hate. 
Billy in the South, and little girl Melanie in 
the South. From her scarred memory came the 
ghastly resurgence of the scene — her father 
bleeding on the floor of the hut and with his 
last breath urging his wife to take Melanie and 
get out of the South ; the anguished words pour- 
ing out of her mother, “That’s enough—~you'll 
kill him. For Jesus’ sake, that’s enough.” And 
the white man, sated, “You niggers gotta learn 
your place: I tell him what’s comin’ to him— 
he don’t tell me.” But he had killed him. A 
little girl of seven, with the first crust of hard- 
ness. 

Then the Harlem room, her mother coming 
back bone-tired from the cleaning of white folks’ 
homes. But now the glad renewal was before 
her, and even on the way to church her step 
grew lighter. Night after night Melanie watched 
her mother and the others in the room of in- 
tricately-blended smells, thick sweet and rotten: 
the sweat, the stale sour cooking from below, 
the exaggerated flower perfumes. Proudly they 
wore the white, loose angels’ gowns, clapping 
hands and stamping feet to the hot rhythm of 
the hymns. . . . I been saved all the day, and 
I’m glad. The voice of the preacher, ear-hurting, 
sense-beating . . . the moans, the swaying, the 
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testimonials . . . “I been wicked, Lord, but I’m 
gonna keep my mind steadfast on Jesus.” 

Billy, exhausted by his sobs, was clutching 
her in his sleep. Melanie looked at the dull, flat 
greenness of the passing Virginia fields. 

She remembered the awe she had felt in the 
beginning, and the wild, forgetful soaring from 
the hymns. But with slow understanding had 
come pity, then boredom and shame. After that 
her mother went to church alone. 

A few seats ahead a man turned on his port- 
able radio, and Melanie heard the beat of 
boogie-woogie. This was Harlem singing, sing- 
ing in the night, Harlem black and red, step- 
ping fast to the crashing of juke-hymns-radio 
from Swingland and church and whorehouse. 
Whores they make of us, whores or servants, 
with music in the night to make us forget. 

It was good this hatred, it strengthened and 
hardened you. The first clear consciousness of 
it had come in high school, when it had driven 
her to win prizes and honors. Grimly triumph- 
ant, she had silently challenged the white girls: 
Can you do better? Her turbulence swept fierce- 
ly over the people in the moving train, all the 
white people she had ever known: Can you? 
Can you? 

But then the warning of defeat through lone- 
liness when her mother had first coughed up 
blood. The pity and love she had buried welled 
up and spilled over. With her mother she waited 
at the clinics, watching incredulously, afraid, as 
day by day the skeletal form emerged. It was 
then, brooding the long hours in the crowded, 
antiseptic waiting rooms, that she had first de- 
termined to be a doctor. Terror of loneliness 
had forced a feeling of identity with her people, 
and then had come the will to fight for them, 
to succor their poor flesh in the name of her 
father and her mother. 

The train was speeding through the country, 
hills in the distance vague with the first gray- 
ness of night. She wrapped a coat around Billy 
against the chill, and remembered the winter 
bleakness at the employment agencies, the hard 
oblivious eyes . . . we can’t do anything for 
you, don’t bother to register . . . no office jobs 
for colored. So college student Melanie scrubbed 
the floors of white homes, and medical student 
Melanie washed the diapers of white babies. 
Did I discriminate? Was Mrs. Brown’s white 
baby less to me than Bessie’s black ? 

No, Randall, you’re wrong. I believed you ; to 
become soft and whole I wanted to believe you. 
But you’re wrong, Randall, wrong. Unto the 
third and fourth and fifth generations do they 
destroy us. Why are you fighting, Randall? 
You’ve given up everything. Your practice, 
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slowly and patiently built up, it’s gone now 
And why did we have Billy? My little boy 
crying his heart out. You may die, Randall . . 
you may die for democracy, die with the whit: 
men. My life may be emptied like a whit 
wife’s, my boy fatherless like a white boy. Bu 
why? For what, Randall? 

Billy woke up, restless, fretful. “I’m hungry, 
mum.” Melanie glanced at her watch—7 :40 
She gave her son the last of the sandwiches and 
milk. “We'll see Daddy soon, darling.” 

The train stopped—Richmond, Virginia. 
Melanie thought tiredly, again it will happen 

The conductor paused at her seat, immensely 
surprised. “What you doin’ here? Didn't you 
change cars at Washington?” His lips remained 
stupidly open. 

Melanie felt Billy become tense. She stared 
straight ahead of her, and said evenly, “I saw 
no reason to change cars. These are the seats 
I reserved and paid for.” 

“You saw no reason to change! Why, woman, 
get out of this car.” Incredulity had raised his 
voice to a high falsetto. His eyes blinked rapid- 
ly, and his mouth stayed open. 

Melanie wondered dimly if she had the physi- 
cal strength to oppose this one, too. She clenched 
the arms of her seat to brace herself. 

“You just let her be, buddy. She’s had 
enough.” The voice was deep, angry. Melanie 
looked up. Why, it was a white man, a white 
man in uniform, thrusting his face challengingly 
close to the conductor’s. She memorized un- 
consciously the wheat-colored hair and large, 
firm mouth. 

“That’s right, leave her alone.” 

“Tt’s disgraceful, hounding a woman and 
child like that.” 

“This is a free country, she’s got her rights 
like anyone else.” 

But these protests were coming from all over 
the car! Unbelievingly, Melanie searched the 
faces nearest her; yes, she had heard the words. 
The conductor backed away toward the exit, 
as if afraid to turn his face from this anger. 
His mouth still open, he left the car. 

The soldier watched him until he had gone. 
Then he raised a fiager to his cap in a half- 
salute. “Sorry you’ve been bothered, ma’am. I 
should have spoken up before, but... .” He 
stopped, embarrassed by her brimming eyes. 
“You see, the uniform . . . I wondered if I 
should . . . then I decided, yes, because of the 
uniform. .. -” 

She whispered, “Thank you.” 

The soldier sat down opposite Billy. “Hello,” 

(Continued on Page 388) 
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Chance 
Interview 


@ By WILLIAM M. ASHBY 


favor, mister?” The question came to 

me from across a mahogany-stained desk, 
and the words fell deep and very evenly from 
the somewhat full lips of a brown-skinned man. 
In spite of the consistent challenge which social 
workers make upon themselves to be ever ready, 
this query caught me totally unprepared. I was 
still in the throes of its suddenness when he said 
further, “I hear some of the colored folks say 
that they is, but you reckon ’tis so?” 

Quickly I asked myself, “On how many other 
people’s tongues is that question today?” 

Before me at that moment was a question- 
naire just received from the head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology in one of the early American 
colleges in New England on the same subject. 
Of course, the inquiry from the latter was more 
ornamental, better dressed up. Still, here were 
two people at two opposite poles in race, culture, 
and probably economic status seeking the same 
fundamental reply. 

If I answered at all, I knew that in each 
case I must be factual, specific, and categorical. 
Even the minutest hint of uncertainty would 
vitiate my entire case. Moreover, as to my im- 
mediate inquirer, all proofs for or against had 
to be local. His was a narrow 
horizon. Until six months ago all 
his life had been spent in a small 
town in Mississippi. He would not 
believe in generalities. He could 
not understand “universals” or 
“internationals.” 

I thought for a moment; then 
both courage and confidence came 
boldly and assuredly from the very 
roots of my consciousness. 

Yes, I could give this fellow posi- 
tive evidences of the change about 
him. Very methodically, therefore, 
I began a recitaiton of incidents 
which seemed to me at least to 


6¢ [ the white folks changing any in our 


“Seven months ago six large industrial con- 
cerns in this city employed more than five thou- 
sand wokers. Of that number only twelve were 
Negroes. These twelve were employed in three 
of the plants. At this time in virtually every 
industry in the city Negroes are employed in 
some capacity and in ever increasing numbers. 
If you will walk past........... plant, you will see a 
woman operating a power machine. It will be 
spinning at a dizzy pace for she is feverishly 
hurrying to complete that khaki tent which will 
be used by our boys in no one knows what spot 
on this earth’s surface. At...cccoo-plant you 
will see a man setting up a mould in a foundry. 
At still another a young fellow will be driving 
a tractor off the assembly line. Finally, on an 
administration building of an ordnance plant 
you will see one of us laying brick.” 

My questioner looked across the desk at me 
quizzically. I had not been convincing. He was 
saying to himself that the right and necessity 
for one to work are fundamental in society. 
They involve no act of charity or good will. 
That “the laborer is worthy of his hire” is a 
very old and very unvarying fact. Moreover, in 
this particular illustration of industrial gains for 
Negroes there were so many extraneous forces 
at work. I could hear him saying that I had 
failed to state the case conclusively. I had left 
out entirely the elements of friendly coercion 
and other fulcrums at hand to pry discrimina- 
tory employers loose from their prejudices. 
There was, he was thinking, perhaps, the appeal 
to reason and fair play. There was the Presi- 
dent’s Order 8802, issued June 25, 1941; there 
was the Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice to which citations of discriminations could 
be made. More than all of these combined, was 
the rapidly approaching shortage of white la- 
bor. These gains had been involuntarily conces- 


prove that things were definitely “My questioner looked across the desk at me quizzically. I had not been 
convincing.” 


taking a turn for the better. 
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sions on the part of employers. There were no 
other workers to be had except Negroes. 

I knew that I must hasten if I would thwart 
a reply of disbelief which even then was clearly 
upon his lips. All succeeding illustrations must 
come from the areas of changing attitudes— 
social, emotional—which were voluntary and 
wholly free from outside pressure. Were there 
any examples which could be cited? The first 
was in public housing : 

“The John Hay Homes here is a low cost 
housing project with 599 family units. It cost 
$2,800,000. A Negro is a member of the hous- 
ing authority. This project covers an area of 
four blocks in length and two blocks in width. 
Negroes live on all the streets. There is no 
section in a corner on the railroad where all of 
them are herded. There is no ‘dark ghetto’ 
in this housing project. For almost a year now 
the two races have lived in juxtaposition. It has 
been harmonious living.” 

“The Community War Fund in this city has 
just finished its financial campaign. It was the 
most successful campaign in the eighteen years 
of the fund. It exceeded its goal by $35,000.” 

“In all previous campaigns there had been 

some nondescript team which was composed en- 
tirely of Negroes. This team was to solicit only 
Negroes ; no exception was made even to those 
who knew whites whose subscriptions would 
gladly have been given them. The planning 
committees each year felt sincerely that such 
was the best arragement. They were confronted 
with what they regarded two very grave con- 
cerns : 
“One: they did not want to have a Negro 
suffer embarrassment or resentment from some 
white who would be sure to explode at the sight 
of a Negro. Two: they were all dead certain 
that no white person would give a Negro solici- 
tor as much as he would have given to a white 
person. 

“This year some Negroes proposed to the 
planning committee that it discontinue its prac- 
tice of a Negro team and instead filter Negro 
workers in such teams as they could best serve, 
and let them cover every one in any area as- 
signed.” 

“Do you know what happened?” The inter- 
rogator looked doubtfully across the desk at me. 
“Well two Negro girls took eight blocks of a 
street. In three of these blocks, no Negroes lived 
at all. In all the rest the races were mixed, but 
in only one of these was there a predominance 
of Negro families. It is conservative to say that 
in no one of the previous years had these blocks 
yielded more than fifty dollars to the fund. 
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These girls got in pledges and cash, one hundred 
and fifty dollars. In every home their reception 
was warm and cordial. Housewives talked two 
them of their sons, brothers, or relatives in th 
armed forces; cussed the enemy; or lamented 
their inability to contribute because some mem- 
ber of the family had just returned from the 
hospital. A white business firm which last year 
pledged $20.00 gave one of these girls a pledge 
of $50.00.” 

My questioner’s face lighted up. He was be- 
ginning to believe that the miracle of change in 
human relationships was actually taking place 
around him. But one could still detect lurking 
doubts. My examples were running out. Would 
there be enough left to assure conviction ? 

“You have noticed out on Highway 66 that 
there is a National Youth Administration Resi- 
dent Training Center. Here young men are 
brought from a wide area outside of this city to 
be taught various mechanical trades. Last 
Spring it was urged that some Negro boys be 
brought to the Center for that training. The 
proposal was a bold and somewhat unique one, 
and had to be approached with utmost caution. 
It meant that boys of both races would dwell 
in the same sleeping quarters, work on the 
same machines and spend their recreation hours 
in the same assembly hall and no doubt play 
on the same teams.” 

“Those sponsoring the plan asked me if I 
thought it workable. My reply based on ex- 
perience was an affirmative one. Authorities pro- 
ceeded with the proposal. The superintendent 
at the Center was advised as to what had been 
decided upon. He called together the boys in 
the Center and told them what was about to 
happen. He urged them to express frankly their 
reactions. Out of approximately 80 boys about 
6 registered positive objections; a larger num- 
ber replied ‘I don’t care.’ But the overwhelm- 
ing answer was ‘O.K. by me.’ ” 

“For months now this very fine experiment 
in racial adjustment has been going on right at 
the front door of people here. It has in fact been 
so successful in its quiet practical application of 
an American principle that it is certain that not 
a half thousand people in this city know about 
it.” 

It was apparent now that this fellow was ab- 
sorbed in what he was hearing and that credence 
had supplanted any hidden uncertainty which 
still may have been in some undiscoverable ves- 
sel in his consciousness. His expression now was 
almost ominously serious. And this seriousness 
all converged on one point—his eyes. They were 

(Continued on Page 390) 


Dentist Goes the Migrants 


@ By L. HERBERT HENEGAN 


NE of the lesser known but important 
QC objectives of the Farm Security Admi- 

nistration is to maintain a satisfactory 
health level among low-income farm families 
and migratory farm workers. 

This agency of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is committed to the idea that increased 
food production for war needs cannot be 
achieved with any measure of success unless 
the health of agricultural workers is kept at a 
high point of efficiency. 

One phase of this program is adequate dental 
care which is provided for young and old alike 
at the FSA migratory labor camps in Florida. 

If you had peeked into the 6th grade class- 
room of the Everglades School at the Okee- 
chobee Migratory Labor Camp, Belle Glade, 
Florida, one morning in December, 1941, here’s 
what you would have seen: 

Each pupil was busy coloring a brief word- 
picture letter from Dr. Maxwell L. Gaines, staff 
dentist for the Farm Security Administration’s 
three migratory labor camps for Negroes locat- 
ed in the southern part of the State. 

Pictures drawn into the letter were a school- 
house, two teeth, tooth-brushes, a sunrise, and 
a moon. The letter read as follows: 


“Dear Boys and Girls: 

I am coming to your school very soon. 
We shall talk about your teeth. I hope you 
have been using your tooth-brushes. Do 
you use your tooth-brush every morning 
after breakfast and before going to bed 
at night? 

Sincerely, 
Dr. M. L. Gaines, Dentist.” 


In this way Dr. Gaines broke the news gently 
to his young charges who now look forward 
eagerly to his periodic visits. Instead of an 
itinerant “tooth puller” they consider him their 
friend. What is more, they are learning early 
in life the value of good, sound teeth and their 
relation to health. 

Full-Time Program 

A full-time dental program for the three 
Florida camps began December 10, 1941. From 
that date until March 6, 1942, all patients were 
treated in temporary offices with portable equip- 
ment in the medical clinics at each camp. 


On March 6, however, a specially built trailer 
equipped with a modern dental office was put 
into operation and since that time all dental 
work has been confined to this mobile clinic. 

The camps served and their locations are: 
Camp Okeechobee, Belle Glade; Camp Ever- 
glades, Pahokee; and Pompano Migratory 
Labor Camp, Pompano. 

A regular schedule is in effect and certain 
days of the week are set aside for dental clinics 
at each camp. All farm workers, whether resi- 
dents of a Farm Security migratory labor camp 
or not, are eligible for free medical and dental 
care. The deatal program consists of examina- 
tions, extractions, fillings, prophylaxes, and soft 
tissue treatments. 


Dental Education Stressed 
The actual dental operations are necessarily a 
major part of the program, however, dental 


health education is given a great deal of em- 
(Continued on Page 389) 


Dr. Maxwell L. Gaines at work on a patient in the 

Farm Security Administration’s mobile dental clinic 

serving the Negro migratory labor camps in Florida. 
This clinic is modernly equipped in every detail. 
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Survey of 


YALE POETRY PRIZE WON 
BY NEGRO GIRL 


Miss Margaret Walker, of New Orleans, has beez 
chosen by Stephen Vincent Benet as winner of this 
year’s competition for the Yale Series of Younger Poets. 
She is the first Negro to win the competition since it 
was begun in 1919 for poets who give promise of con- 
tributing licerature for the future of America. 


Miss Walker's book, For My People, published by 
the Yale University Press, was described as the expres- 
sion of the times, written in straightforward words con- 
veying the “controlled intensity of emotion” of this 
young poet. The tone of the poems in this collection is 
that of spiritual and folk-songs. According to the New 
York Times of November 4, Mr. Benet said of hery 
language: “Even when it is most modern, it has some- 
thing of the surge of biblical poetry. And it is obvious® 
that Miss Walker uses that language because it comes 
naturally to her and is a part of her inheritance. 


“A contemporary writer, living in a contemporary 
world, when she speaks of and for her people older 
voices are mixed with hers, the voices of Methodist 
forebears and preachers who preached the Word, the 
anonymous voices of many who lived and were for- 
gotten and yet out of bondage and hope made a last- 
ing music... .” 

For My People is reviewed in this issue of Oppor- 
TUNITY. 

* * 


PROVIDENCE LEAGUE EXECUTIVE 
ELECTED TO BOARD POST 

James N. Williams, executive secretary of the Provi- 
dence Urban League, Providence, R. I., has been elected 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Rhode 
Island Conference of Social Work. In this post he will 
share in social planning and in interpreting Negro 
problems. 


@ @ 


NEGRO YOUTH ELECTED CLASS PRESIDENT 
CITED AS “DEMOCRACY AT WORK” 

The election of a Negro youth by his white class- 
mates as the president of the Senior Class of the Rock 
Island Senior High School, Rock Island, Illinois, was 
lauded by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, as a “demonstration of democracy at 
work.” 

The election of the youth, James Holland, one of 
only six Negroes in a class of 402 students, was called 
to Dr. Studebaker’s attention by Earl E. Hanson, Su- 
perintendent of Rock Island Public Schools, in a letter 
which stated: 

“The faculty, I have been assured by the principal, 
had absolutely nothing to do with the matter. It was 
purely a spontaneous and democratic act.” 

Dr. Studebaker then wrote Mr. Hanson: 
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the Month 


“I appreciate your recent letter advising me of the 
election of a colored boy to the presidency of the 
Senior Class in the Rock Island Senior High School. 


“The recognition of merit, as exemplified in this act, 
is one of the cornerstones of our democracy. Apprecia- 
tion of ability and worth in individuals, regardless of 
race, creed, or condition, has a most salutary effect 
on everyone concerned. Its continuance and extension 
in every area of life is most desirable during these criti- 
cal days, and will go far in promoting national unity 
and race and group understanding which are so vital 
to the winning of the war and the peace which is to 
follow. 


“The students of the Rock Island Senior High School 
are to be congratulated on this demonstration of de- 
mocracy at work; and the faculty and community are 
to be commended for having created an atmosphere 
conducive to such an act.” 


MRS. E. R. ALEXANDER APPOINTED TO 
BOARD OF WARWICK SCHOOL 


On November 14, Governor Herbert H. Lehman ap- 
pointed Mrs. Ernest R. Alexander, of New York City, 
as a member of the board of the New York State Train- 
ing School for Boys at Warwick, N. Y. Mrs. Alexander 
will fili a vacancy caused by the resignation of Walter 
White, executive secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 


Secretary Claude R. Wickard is shown peyine @ special (ri 


William H. Fitzhug 
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RETIRING NEGRO AGRICULTURAL WORKER 
PAID TRIBUTE BY SECRETARY WICKARD 

A special tribute was paid William H. Fitzhugh, re- 
tiring employee of the Department of Agriculture by 
Secretary Claude R. Wickard recently. The Secretary 
presented him a letter and said, “I want to commend 
you upon the 36 years of loyal service you have given 
the Department.” 

Entering the employ of the Department as a car- 
riage driver for Secretary James Wilson in i906, Mr. 
Fitzhugh was soon promoted to the Secretary's file 
room, which position he held until he retired. Serving 
in the file room under nine Secretaries, Mr. Fitzhugh 
has seen, at close range, many important developments 
take place in the Department from the Food and Drug 
Act, and the Meat Inspection Act of 1906 to the estab- 
lishment of the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation and the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration and other new action agencies. 

The letter from the Secretary reads in part: “I wish 
to take this opportunity to express appreciation on be- 
half of the Department and myself for the many years 
of service which you have devoted to the Department, 
and to wish you good health and happiness in the years 
to come.” 

Taking a keen interest in employee activities, Mr 
Fitzhugh organized and managed the Department's 
baseball team several years ago and won two trophies 
which are on exhibit in the lobby of the Agricultural 
Administration Building. He is a charter member of 
the Association of Colored Employees of the Department 
and has served as its president. 

His wife, Mrs. Lillian Naylor Fitzhugh, is a teacher 
in the public school system of Washington, and his son, 
H. Naylor Fitzhugh, is an instructor in the Department 
of Commerce of Howard University. 


URBAN LEAGUE GUILD SPONSORS 
BENEFIT PARTY 


On November 1, the National Urban League Guild, 
an interracial group of friends of the National Urban 
League, sponsored a Victory cocktail party at the 
Witoka Club, New York City. The theme of the party 
was “Strike a Match for Victory,” calling attention to 
the Urban League’s Match Campaign, promoted to se- 
cure jobs for Negro workers in the nation’s “all-out” 
for Victory. Guests were given Urban League match 
packets inscribed “Defense and Democracy Depend on 
You; One-Tenth of America’s Citizens are Negroes; 
Train Them, Hire Them, Work With Them.” 

Splendid entertainment was presented by popular 
Maxine Sullivan, from Ruban Bleu, accompanied by 
Herman Chittison at the piano; Belle Rosette, clever 
Calypso artist; Josh White and his guitar from La Vie 
Parisienne ; Sam Gary, and Rosetta LaNoire, of Smalls’ 
Paradise Revue, accompanied by Edward Heywood, 
from the Vanguard Restaurant. Emmett “Babe” Wal- 


lace, able master of ceremonies from Maurrain’s, intro- 
duced the artists. He was assisted by Bill Chase of the 
Amsterdam Star-News. Additional music was furnished 
by the well-known “Nappy” and his orchestra. All of 
the participants donated their services to further the 
cause of the National Urban League, to which organ- 


In the foreground—Mrs. Mollie Moon, Dr. Charles Wal- 
burg, Miss Maxine Sullivan (Mrs. Walburg), Herman 
Chittison, Mrs. Ruth Allen King. In the background- 
Emmett “Babe” Wallace and two guests at the Urban 
League Benefit. 


ization the Guild contributed the proceeds from the 
affair. 


The officers of the Guild are Mrs. Mollie Moon, chair- 
man; Mrs. Helen E. Harden, vice-chairman ; Mrs. Ruth 
Allen King, secretary ; Mrs. Regina Andrews, treasurer ; 
George E. Hayes, program director; and Oliver Har- 
rington, publicity director. 

In response to the numerous requests for another 
Guild affair, the officers and members are now planning 
for a Benefit Ball to be held on February 5, 1943 at 
the Savoy Ballroom, New York City. 


RAILWAY MAIL ASSOCIATION INDUCTS 
SEVEN NEGRO MEMBERS 

The initiation of seven Negro post office employees 
eligible for membership in the New York City branch 
of the Railway Mail Association took place at Hotel 
Pennsylvania on Sunday, November 22. 


Not since the “Caucasian Clause” was inserted in the 
constitution of the American Federation of Labor af- 
filiate during the Houston, Texas, convention of the 
Association in 1913 have colored postal employees been 
allowed to join any local of the Railway Mail Associa- 
tion. The overriding of the “Caucasian Clause” was 
carried to a successful conclusion with the cooperation 
of the National Postal Alliance. 


The new members of the New York branch of the 
Railway Mail Association are Owen Thompson, William 
Dash, Joseph Green, Oscar Carter, William Clemons, 
William Shorter, and William G. Delamar. 

W. R. Mitiguy is president of the New York City 
branch of the Railway Mail Association. Miss Lillian 


(Continued on Page 391) 
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SUPPORT 


Akron, Ohio 
ASS'N FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson,Exec. Sec'y 


Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec’y 


derson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Horace D. Bell 
Exec. Sec'y 


Atlanta. 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
William Y. Bell, Exec. Sec'y 


Baltimore, M and 

LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Edward 8. Lewis, Exec. Sec'y 


Boston, Massachusettes 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
22 Whittier Street 
Seaton W. 
Acting Exec. Sec'y 


Brooklyn. York 
LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Pi 
J. Elzy. Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTEE 
URRAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans. Exec. Sec’y 


Your 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, 8. E. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec'y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec'y 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
_ THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 
312 West Sth Street 
J. Harvey Kerns, Exec. Sec'y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
George M. Washington, 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMBUS UEBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
606 East Vernor Highway 
John C. Dancy, Director 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD UEBAN LEAGUE 
103 Englewood Avenue 


Loeal 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 

John K. Ridley, 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


South Carolina 
gro Division, 
GREENVILLE COUNTY COUNCIL 
Building 
125 Falls Street 
R. O. Johnson, Sec’y 


Kansas Ci Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAS 


CITY 
1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec'y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Millard T. Woods, Exec. Sec'y 


Rock, Arkansas 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATEE 

LITTLE ROCK 

914 Gaines Street 
Clifford E. Minton, Exec. Sec'y 


ngeles, 

2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. 

Director 


Louisville, 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
606 wes Walnut Street : 
Julius A. Thomas, Exec. Sec'y 


Marion, Indiana 
CARVER COM 
600 noe Street 


Mins 
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The National Urban League and its forty-six affiliates throughout the country are planning today 
for the Negro’s tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the economic structure of tomorrow's America 
will depend upon the plans and the program followed today. You can render assistance to Negroes 
and service to your entire community by supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the 


under-privileged. 


Urban 


Massillon, Ohio 


MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
1135 Tremont Ave. S. W 


Memphis, Tenn 
COMMUNITY “WELFARE 
LEAGUE 


546 Beale Avenue 
L. J. Searcy, Exec. Sec'y 


Milwaukee, W si 
Cor. Sth an 
William We Selley. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


URBAN LEAGUE 
Lake 
Raymond EB. Brown. Exec. Sec'y 


League 


Pennsylvania 
MSTRONG A IATION 
mr Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec'y 


Pittsburgh, 
URBAN LEAG 
PITTSBURGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec'y 


Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
433 Westminster 8t.. Room 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec'y 


St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y 


a innesota 

ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
138 East 6th Street 

8. 

Exec. Sec'y 


Seattle, Wash 
SZATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange — 


Avenue at 
E. Exec. Sec'y 


Springfield. Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD UEBAN LEAGUE 
Street 


234 South 15th 
William M. Ashby, Exec. Sec'y 


Springfield, Massachusettes 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 

643 Union Street 


Dr. William N. DeBerry. 
Executive 


Tampa, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
Roy Chavis, Exec. Sec’y 


Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY ASS'N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Clarence L. Thomas, Exec. 
Director 


Warren, Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Mrs. Alice Parham, 
Acting Exec. Sec’y. 


Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Pauline Redmond Coggs. | 
Exer. Sec'y 


Waterbury. Connecticut 
PEARL eT NEIGHBOR 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Peari Sts. 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 


White Plains. New York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
240 Grove 

Mies Bertha Lee 
Exec. Sec’y 


Herrington. 
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| 
es ° ington, } 
Exec. Sec'y 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN | 
4 LEAGUE } 
1010 Dryades Street 
; Clarence A. Lawes. 
Exec. Sec’y 
New York City 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE | 
202 West 136th Street 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE dg. } 
Harold A. Lett. Exec. Sec’y 
y 
Omaha, Nebraska 


LOS ANGELES LEAGUE OPENS 
“CHOOSE WISELY—ACT NOW” DRIVE 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Floyd C. Covington, execu- 
tive director, Los Angeles Urban League, announced 
the launching of a “Choose Wisely and Act Now” cam- 
paign aimed at encouraging many more Negroes to 
seek training and employment in the small war in- 
dustries where training, increased skills, and possible 
permanent post-war employment may be secured. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Covington announces that the Los 
Angeles Urban League has made recent openings in 
machine tooling, plastic, electrical, steel, and metal in- 
dustries. Jobs are now available in the aircraft com- 
panies, precision plants, civil service fields, and many 
other industries and agencies. 

The “Choose Wisely and Act Now” campaign is de- 
signed to counsel with many Negroes who are mere 
production workers on the line, and who have no guar- 
antee of permanent employment. 


The Los Angeles Urban League is serving as one 
of the cooperating and directional agencies in the pres- 
ent effort to secure employment of Negroes as operators 
in the Los Angeles street railway system. The League 
is among several agencies invited to participate in a 
forthcoming conference with the Transportation Union 
having jurisdiction in this field. 


Floyd C. Covington, executive director, Los Angeles 
Urban League, has been appointed to membership on 
the Board of Directors of the Church Welfare Bureau, 
Federation of Protestant Churches, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. This is the first time that the Protestant 
Churches have created an organization similar to the 
Jewish Welfare and Catholic Welfare organizations. 


BROOKLYN LEAGUE PLACES 900— 
WANTS MORE 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—In its report covering two 
months’ work ending October 1, the Brooklyn Urban 
League announced that it has placed 900 workers in 
industry. This figure was 72 percent of the total num- 
ber of 1,310 persons registered with the League. The 
current placement record has jumped 50 percent since 
the last report. In addition, the Brooklyn Urban 
League has referred 210 persons to war training courses. 


Most of the persons were given jobs in war fac- 
tories—such as arsenals, munitions plants, shipyards, 
electrical and radio industries, aircraft and machine 
shops. Large numbers of others were sent to factories 
still producing civilian goods, restaurants and Civil 
Service. The Brooklyn Urban League notes that women 
outnumbered men by 100 percent in registration, and 
among registrants seeking war training courses. 
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The Urban League 


The League, however, laments the fact that far too 
many Negroes are going into laborer and porter jobs 
and warns Negroes that they must now take training 
courses and be prepared to get a greater volume of 
skilled jobs. This warning was made in view of Gov- 
ernmental threats to “freeze” labor in its present oc- 
cupation. 

The League's report also discloses that there has been 
a terrific decline in the number of Negro men register- 
ing for work and closes with a call for Negro men look- 
ing for work to come to the League’s Employment 
Office, 105 Fleet Place. There are many jobs available. 

The Brooklyn Urban League is at present in the 
midst of a campaign to recruit Negro workers for train- 
ing courses and jobs in war industries. 

Robert J. Elzy is executive secretary of the Brooklyn 
branch of the National Urban League. Lorenzo F. 
Davis, Jr., is acting director of the Industrial De- 
partment. 


OMAHA AWVS UNIT SETS UP 
DAY NURSERY 

OMAHA, Neb.—An American Women’s Voluntary 
Services’ unit organized by Mrs. Grayce A. Bradford, 
neighborhood secretary of the Omaha Urban League- 
Community Center, has established a day nursery 
where nearly twenty colored and white youngsters are 
now enrolled. Mrs. Doreene Holliday, a member of 
the Board of Directors, Omaha Urban League-Com- 
munity Center, is chairman of the day nursery com- 
mittee of the AWVS. Both white and colored trained 
workers have been appointed to carry on the work in 
the nursery. 

The president of the Omaha Community Welfare 
Council, Walter Cozad, has appointed a committee on 
the Day-Time Care for Children. Mrs. Elizabeth Liner 
is chairman. The membership of this committee in- 
cludes Raymond R. Brown, executive secretary of the 
Urban League-Community Center and other persons 
prominent in social service and civic affairs. The pur- 
pose of this committee is to coordinate the work of all 
the agencies and organizations interested in child wel- 


fare. 


Martin Thomas, former boys’ work secretary of the 
Omaha Urban League-Community Center, is now a 
Sergeant and Recreation Director at the United States 
Army Camp in Pinedale, California. In a recent letter 
which Sgt. Thomas wrote to Raymond R. Brown, Omaha 
League executive, he stated that he is putting his ex- 
perience with the Omaha League “to good use in build- 
ing up physical fitness in Uncle Sam’s Army.” 


News Front 


ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION CHEERED 
BY INDUSTRIAL PLACEMENTS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—During the month of No- 
vember two significant developments took place in the 
industrial work of the Armstrong Association. First of 
these was a call from Campbell Soup Company in 
Camden, N. J., for 25 colored women to be employed 
as cannery workers with that concern. This call ful- 
fills a desire that the Armstrong Association has long 
entertained of seeing colored women included among 
the employed persornel of Campbell's, where from the 
outset, employment has been open to white women. 

During his rounds of employment contacts in Sep- 
tember, Mr. Carter, industrial secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, had a lengthy conference with the employment 
officials at Campbell's at which time he stressed the 
importance of hiring colored women. This meeting had 
prompt and favorable results. The Association for 
years has cooperated with the Campbeli Company in 
the placement of colored men as cannery workers, but 
had never before been able to place women. It is be- 
lieved that the company’s new employment policies 
toward colored women will be permanent. 

The other development was the placement of a col- 
ored machinist as a model maker with the Proctor and 
Schwartz electrical appliance manufacturing firm. The 
opportunity for such a placement, in case a well quali- 
fied person could be found, was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Association by Mr. J. Henry Scattergood, 
chairman of the Board of Hampton Institute and one 
of the outstanding business men and philanthropists of 
the ‘Quaker City.” The Association was fortunate in 
knowing an individual who, by training and experi- 
ence, marked him as very well fitted to take advantage 
of this excellent opening. He is Mr. Stanley Davenport, 
who has a splendid background of collegiate and tech- 
nical training and an exceptional vocational outlook. 
Prior to coming to Philadelphia he worked for three 
years as a machinest in New England. 

At the time Mr. Davenport was interviewed for the 
job with the electrical company, he was employed as a 
packer with the General Electric Company where he 
had also been placed by the Armstrong Association. Al- 
though his weekly rate of pay in his former position 
exceeding the entering rate with Proctor’s, Mr. Daven- 
port, impressed with the excellent opportunities which 
the latter position offered for continued technical pro- 
gress, gladly made the temporary financial sacrifice. In 
this the Association believes he acted wisely. Recent 
interviews with Mr. Davenport indicate that he is quite 
enthusiastic over his new position and the opportunities 
for advancement which it affords. He appreciates his 
relationship with his employers, and fellow workers in 
the research department, headed by Mr. Joseph W. 
Myers, Vice-President in Charge of Research. 


WAR INDUSTRY TRAINING FOR 
ATLANTA NEGROES 


By WILLIAM Y. BELL, Jr. 
Executive Secretary, Atlanta Urban League 


Efforts of Atlanta Negroes to secure important war 
industrial training date back to July 30, 1940, when 
the Atlanta Urban League first inquired of the Super- 
intendent of Schools about training plans for Negroes 
and received only a general, non-committal reply. 

Subsequently, a few short courses were set up for 
Negroes in bricklaying, scaffold building, automobile 
servicing, and trade cooking—-skills only indirectly re- 
lated to the war’s industrial needs. In February, 1941, 
these courses numbered four out of fifty-five being of- 
fered in the city and county. Even these were discon- 
tinued before completion. 

Negroes have been systematically barred from genu- 
ine defense courses offered locally in airplane mechan- 
ics, blue print reading, auto mechanics, radio servicing, 
electrical work, sheet metal work, machine shop tools, 
die making, aircraft welding, etc. 


Federal Funds Denied Trainees 


This state of affairs was brought to a sharp focus 
when the Bell Aircraft Corporation of Buffalo an- 
nounced plans to erect a bomber plant near Marietta, 
an Atlanta satellite city. Plans were made to order more 
than $200,000 worth of equipment which would be in- 
stalled in fifteen training centers in local schools, none 
of which was to be for Negroes. Vocational education au- 
thorities said that Negroes were not going to be trained, 
in spite of the fact that the entire program is financed 
by federal funds and is legally bound to operate with- 
out discrimination. 

A COUNCIL ON DEFENSE TRAINING FOR 
NEGROES was organized as the outgrowth of a meet- 
ing called by the Atlanta Urban League to consider 
these matters. In a private registration conducted by 
the Council and the League, over 5,000 Negro men and 
women signed up for the training which was denied 
them. Local, state and federal training officials were 
contacted and vigorous protest lodged with them about 
the plan to deny vital war industrial training to Amer- 
ican citizens whose only offense was that of color. 

Meanwhile, plans for the training of white workers 
proceeded apace. The original of fifteen centers was 
modified to provide three huge centers in the Atlanta 
area for their training. A center at Lakewood Heights 
was provided for white Atlanta trainees; Central High 
School was set aside for white Fulton County trainees, 
and a center was started at Marietta for white resi- 
dents in that vicinity. Training authorities received 
permission from Washington to spend $60,000 in equip- 
ment for these schools. Thirty men were sent to Buf- 
falo for an ecight-weeks’ course in training them to 
become instructors in these centers. The program 
started in May and the first class of fifty trainees com- 

(Continued on Page 390) 
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Two Poets in Wartime 


THE REVOLUTIONISTS. By Selden Rodman. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75. 

FOR MY PEOPLE. By Margaret Walker. “Yale 
Series of Younger Poets." New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $2.00. 

7 war itself has produced little in the way of 
poetry; if the yardstick of the 1914-1918 years be 

used, it has produced nothing at all. And yet, in 

these two books, we get a view of just what the younger 
poets who, at their ages twenty-five years ago would 

have been “war poets,” are really thinking in 1942. 

The mud of trenches, the roar of bombs, attack and 

counterattack are not today the new and splendid shock- 

ing horrors that they were twenty-five years ago. The 
real horror now is the question of the peace to come, 
the kind of world it is to be, the unanswerable question 
of the meaning of it all. Neither Mr. Rodman nor Miss 

Walker has attempted to deal directly with the war or 

its issues. Both are seeking answers to the riddle of 

the nature of man and his aspirations, the nature of 
man’s feelings and his attempts to discover his place in 
an unsatisfactory world. 

Mr. Rodman’s poem, because it is a drama of human 
conflict, is the larger piece; Miss Walker's volume, a 
collection of lyrics and portraits, the more intense. Mr. 
Rodman’s though its subject is the Haitian revolution 
with all of the complications of race and climate that 
distinguish it from other revolutions, is essentially an 
outline of all revolutions. Miss Walker's poems, though 
they are songs and portraits of American Negroes of 
today, are suffused with the prayers and hopes of the 
submerged and semi-submerged of all times. Both poets 
are seeking the answers to universal and heretofore un- 
answerable questions, challenging in all ages. It is of 
signal importance that young poets in the midst of the 
present war should fasten upon the meaning of man’s 
life as a fit subject for poetry when man’s imminent 
death is so prominent in the headlines. It is, perhaps, 
a warning, and a potently good one, that our younger 
poets are interested in today’s war insofar as it tends 
to produce the good tomorrow. In Mr. Rodman’s skill- 
ful handling of his characters striking parallels to pres- 
ent-day actors on the world stage may be discerned and 
Miss Walker's poems, though limited in number, at- 
tempt to cover many phases of the kaleidoscopic atti- 
tudes existing among her people. Her 


Our birth and death are easy hours, like sleep 

and food and drink. The struggle staggers us 

for bread, for pride, for simple dignity. 

And this is more than fighting to exist ; 

more than revolt and war and human odds. 
might be Mr. Rodman’s tragic and wise Toussaint 
counselling Christophe. The great general desires peace 
for all concerned, black, mulatto, and white alike ; Miss 
Walker, too, wants a “wholeness born of inner strength.” 

The two poets approach their central problem dif- 

ferently. Mr. Rodman uses the most neglected epic 
chapter in the history of the Western hemisphere as the 


New Books Worth Reading 


Margaret Walker 


basis for the second poem in a cycle of three in which 
he probes the problem of man’s aspirations. Though 
The Airmen, first of the cycle, is complementary to 
The Revolutionists, the second poem stands alone as a 
dramatic essay on man’s quest for freedom in which 
individual aspirations, both good and evil, stamp out 
the directionless quest of a mass which does not itself 
know what its own aspirations are. This verse tragedy 
in three acts, though ostensibly a closet drama, could 
well be performed as a morality play. Mr. Rodman’s 
characters, good and evil, are clearly defined in his 
prologue, where he has not hesitated to point his de- 
scriptions. For example, the Countess Blancheland, 


. @ Mulatto-baiter, 
Is (like some patriots of the present 
Who find the hate of Hitler present 
But curse the Mongol, Jew or Negro) 
A pillar of the status quo. 


Toussaint, Rigaud, Christophe, and Dessalines are swift- 
ly limned and from these clashing characters the com- 
ing trouble is forecast from the first line on. Especially 
penetrating are the lines characterizing Christophe: 

Whatever's common to creators 

—Poets, architects, dictators, 

And sometimes criminals—he possesses. 

But genius spoils in public places: 


And then, the pointed parallel 
To merely satisfy such pride 
Millions are dying, and have died. 


- 
& 


The troubled course of the Revolution is not measur- 
ably different from that of other revolutions more com- 
mon to literature. If only that Selden Rodman has 
resurrected a great subject for the literary artist, hardly 
touched since Wendell Phillips’ day—unless Vander- 
cook’s Black Majesty and William DuBois’ melodra- 
matic Haiti be considered literature—The Revolution- 
ists would be a notable poem. But he has at the same 
time underlined skillfully those elements in the fear- 
ridden atmosphere in which the Revolution was staged 
which set it apart from other revolutions and at the 
same time has managed to abstract the Haitian revolu- 
tion so as to make it symbolic of all of man’s struggle 
for freedom. Better than many a “scholarly” volume 
is his treatment of a difficult and complex subject; he 
has filled his stage with characters who, while symbols 
themselves, are yet real enough not to require the ex- 
cellent visual aids contributed by Rudolf von Ripper’s 
splendid illustrations. His Toussaint, who wisely asks, 
“What is society but a compromise?” his i 
who declares that none who had made the Middle Pas- 
sage in a slaver could show mercy ; his Christophe, who 
“built to give his race and people pride instead of wag- 
ing wars of conquest” are monumental figures with the 
varying aims that split the leaders of all revolutions, 
French, Russian, or Haitian. Though Haiti did retain 
her “freedom,” defined as you will, imperfect as it 
was, Vastey’s curtain lines, “Then prepare for violence: 
chaos lies ahead” are the curtain lines of all revolu- 
tions yet staged. Out of that violence and chaos free- 
«lom comes perhaps, but even then, only to those who 
know what they want of freedom. 


Miss Walker’s poems for her people everywhere show 
that she has thought long and felt deeply about the 
sorrow laden past and present of the American Negro. 
Out of a rich experience in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley and in Black Chicago at the head of that valley she 
has seen the substance of poetry in the blind struggle 
of her people. The Yale Series of Younger Poets, 
whose choice she is this year, has here launched a 
career indeed. Miss Walker's poems are not new to 
Opportuntty readers, for several of them have ap- 
peared in these pages, but the intensity of her sus- 
tained effort may come as a surprise to those who 
know only her shorter pieces. Her symbols, the South, 
the “L,” the delta, the white gods, cotton, 1619, are 
familiar, but her use of them is with new strength. A 
full pride in the past and a healthy view of the pres- 
ent give her poems distinction. She is no mournful 
weeper wearing her pen out over the twin literary trag- 
edies of lynching and color. Her sorrow and her pride 
find themselves in more tangible and commonplace 
symbols: the grandmothers who were strong and full 
of memories, the money-gods who take life away, the 
strange contradiction of beauty in the bitter low cotton 
country. Her hearty portraits of Molly Means, Stagolee, 
Kissie Lee (who 


. died with her boots on switching blades 
On Talladega Mountain in the likker raids) 


and of Gus the Lineman are not, fortunately, of the 
how-I-have-loved-thee school of feminine poets. Per- 
haps Miss Walker’s volume marks the end of a school 
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of Negro women poets; she is more struck by the fact 
that 


We with our blood have watered these fields 
and they belong to us 


than she is in the crenallated visions of archaic sorrow 
so freely indulged in by the “lady poets” in their small 
black and gold veined volumes. For My People contains 
some of our strongest recent verse. “Sorrow Home” 
is a dirge of real power. 

It is not strange that these two books, both dealing 
with the theory and practice of a struggle for freedom, 
should both be rich in the experience of the Negro. 
Both have found something of beauty, lyric and dra- 
matic, in the long struggle of the race against enemies 
within and without. Mr. Rodman’s analysis of the 
Haitian revolution has implications for all the world 
today; no less does Miss Walker's collection of poems 
showing her deep love of her native soil and its people 
have universal implications. Moreover, the two volumes 
indicate again that the tragic story of the Negro is a 
fit vehicle for the tragic story of the fallacy of race 
and nation. Mr. Rodman writes of the young republic 


- - son and brother 
For shade of skin, destroy each other; 
And hardly is decision won 
When schism takes the place of gun. 


And Miss Walker: 


- my people standing staring trying to 
fashion a better 
way from confusion, from hypocrisy and misunder- 
standing, trying to fashion a world that will hold 
all 


the people, all the faces, all the adams and eves 
and 


their countless generations; . . . 


Is not the message for the world clear in this day of 
United Nations and a peace to come? 
—ULYSSES LEE. 


Minor Chords 


DOLLAR COTTON, by John Faulkner. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. $2.50. 


jue younger brother of William Faulkner has, in his 

second novel, told of the rise and fall of a cotton 
planter—and the rise and fall of an era, that of the 
cotton millionaire. The central figure of this unlovely 
story is Otis Town, a hill cracker, who descended from 
his God-fearing and Negro-hating ancestors to the level 
of the Delta where he worshipped, instead of God, the 
black land that produced the white gold. He hated the 
Negro no less, but tolerated him in the way of men who 
must have tools, human tools, with which to amass great 
wealth. 

Otis Town bought Delta land at fifty cents per acre 
when it was not land but black muck under stagnant 
swamps. With “his” Negroes, he drained and planted 
and became, in the days of World War I, a man of 
fabulous wealth. He married a school teacher who bore 
him three children. Van, the son, after years of riotous, 
drunken living landed in the state pen for killing a girl 
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soul, gained the dubious distinction of having a ten 
thousand dollar dowry paid her husband by ten sons 
of wealthy planters (at a thousand per) in order that 
she might not accuse any of them, all equally liable to 
be guilty, of the paternity of her unborn child. And 
lastly, Loraine who plunged screaming to her death from 


Negro Life in Delta Country 

Old Man Town overplayed his hand, or rather he 
over-planted his acres when cotton was a dollar a pound 
in the rosy dream that if cotton “was wuth a dollar a 
year ago hit still is.” But it wasn’t, and even a trip to 
the president of the Stock Exchange in New York to 
tell him that he “hadn't never growed no cotton” 
couldn’t make it worth a dollar again. So Town died 
a pauper and a Northern combine bought his endless 
acres of land. That, briefly, was the story of the 
Towns, but that is by no means all of Dollar Cotton, 
because there is a very definite Negro side to this story, 
as there must be to any story about Delta Cotton 
country. 

Faulkner makes of the Negroes in this book only 
stupid, ignorant serfs with no semblance of dignity or 
even humanity. He characterizes them as “a stagnant 
race whose heritage is enslavement and submission, and 
whose history is complete in the nostalgic minor chords 
of uncomplaint.” He describes fully the relations, exist- 
ing today, between a Negro sharecropper—Henry— and 
a white landlord. 


However, there were brief flashes of humanity in 
Otis Town, for all of his single-minded cruelty. When 
Mrs. Town demanded that he build her a house in 
town so that she and her children could be removed 
from the “contaminating influence and association with 
your Negro mistress and her illegitimate offspring,” 
Town replied that he had figured that she, a former 
school ma'am, would teach all the children, black and 
white, to read and write. When she refused, aghast at 
the idea of her children sitting beside Negroes in a 
school room, he amended his original plan with the sug- 
gestion that the white children be taught in the morn- 
ing, and the others in the evening. Mrs. Town won out 
of course. 


Anyone interested in the problem of the sharecropper, 
a great segment of the Negro population, will find in 
this book a clear and brutal picture of what life can 
be like, and is like on a huge plantation. Don’t dis- 
miss as unlikely Faulkner's picture of the Negro in such 
acts of obvious stupidity as Henry's in the matter of a 
yearly crop settlement. It is unfortunately too true that the 
sharecropper suffers as much from his own ignorance in 
many cases as he suffers from the tyranny of the Towns 
of the South. Faulkner has done us a service if he 
reminds us that this country is still too full of white 
men like Town and black men like Henry. They are both 
a part of the job ahead for those who would point the 
way to a better day for all segments of the American 
population. 
—PATSY GRAVES. 


In the “Land of the Genesee” 


THE CRADLE OF FREEDOM: A History of the 
Negro in Rochester, Western New York and 
Canada. Vol. |. By Howard W. Coles. Rochester, 


N. Y.: Oxford Press. 


E first volume of this work gives interesting data 

or the contribution of the Negro to the develop- 
ment of Rochester, New York, prior to 1870. Part I 
presents the life of Austin A. Steward, born a slave, 
who became president of the Wilberforce Colony in 
Canada. The personalities who were associated with 
Steward and the incidents which contributed to public 
sentiment in this section of the state are given. 

Steward, who made many friends amorg the leading 
citizens of Rochester, “ ‘sacrificed his health, time, fu- 
ture ambition, and career for a cause dear to his heart’ 
to suppress and stamp out the evils of slavery.” The 
vicissitudes of the travail of this personality, in his 
efforts to make the Canadian venture a success, parallel 
those of other pioneers. Details of the difficulty of the 
colony with its financial agents recall similar problems 
known to all of us. Much of the material for this story 
has been taken by the author from Steward’s autobiog- 
raphy published in 1861. 

Part II gives an abstract of the life of Harriet Tub- 
man, “The Joan of Arc of America and the Moses of 
her people,” and that of Frederick Douglass, “station 
master” on the underground railroad. In the few pages 
devoted to Harriet Tubman, there is an account of her 
escape from slavery and her work in liberating other 
slaves. This section and the remainder of the volume 
which treats of the life of Frederick Douglass, give in 
brief the relationship of these two outstanding Amer- 
icans with William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
John Brown, Susan B. Anthony, William H. Seward, 
Abraham Lincoln and other national figures. 

Frederick Douglass’ life is presented, in brief, from 
his days in slavery until the death of President Lin- 
coln. Important incidents related to the efforts of 
the abolitionist from the 1830s until after the Civil War 
are woven into the story. Many lesser known facts are 
recorded. 

As an historical treatise your reviewer feels that 
the general format of this study should have been 
different. The data are not documented, and there is 
no bibliography, as such. The table of contents is at 
the back instead of the front of the work, and there is 
no index. An appendix should have been included, also, 
and much of the material in the text put in this sec- 
tion. The many interesting illustrations which have 
been included, no doubt at considerable cost, should 
have been listed. 

From personal letters, private papers, official docu- 
ments and other source materials, the author has culled 
much valuable material. All evidence indicates that 
considerable time has been devoted to presenting facts 
on Negro life in the “Land of the Genesee” which his- 
torians generally overlook. In no other way would pos- 
terity know of our contributions to this great nation 
were it not for the untiring efforts of men like the 
author of this work. 


—-WARREN M. BANNER. 
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WHAT PEOPLE REALLY KNOW 
ABOUT TUBERCULOSIS 


(Continued from Page 364) 


There are certain important facts about tuber- 
culosis which should be known and applied. 
Tuberculosis is caused by a germ, the tubercle 
bacillus, which usually lodges in the lung, al- 
though it may occur in other parts of the body. 
Infection takes place as a result of contact 
either directly or indirectly with a person who 
has the disease in a communicable form. This 
may be done through kissing, coughing, sneez- 
ing, sleeping in one bed, or indirectly by spitting, 
use of common personal things or the use of 
common utensils. 

Tuberculosis is not inherited. It is difficult 
to dislodge the old notion that tuberculosis is 
inherited. The reason is that contact within the 
family circle is usually close and if somebody 
in the family spreads tuberculosis it would b: 
strange indeed if other members did not become 
infected. 

Tuberculosis often exists without the presence 
of symptoms. In the begianing there are no 
sounds in the chest that a physician may detect. 
Overwork, lack of rest, and careless eating 
habits are often responsible for physical break- 
down, and if tuberculosis germs enter the body 
they do serious damage. 

Tuberculosis is curable. The first requisite is 
a good doctor, one who is well informed about 
tuberculosis and the newer methods of treat- 
ing the disease. There is no specific drug or 
agent to cure tuberculosis. Rest, modern sur- 
gery, good food, and fresh air are of great im- 
portance in the cure. The sanatorium is the 
best place in which to get well. It has a two- 
.old objective; to cure the patient, and to pro- 
tect the well people outside from contact with 
the disease. 

There are two sides to the prevention of tuber- 
culosis. By public health measures the spread 
of the disease from person to person must be 
prevented. The other side is the prevention of 
the outbreak of serious disease in a person who 
already has been infected. 

Through this survey and class discussion we 
concluded that there were certain things which 
would increase general information about tuber- 
culosis, reduce, and in time eradicate this ter- 
rible disease. Our conclusions were: 


1. The essay contest in tuberculosis should be ex- 
tended to the upper elementary grades. These 
essay contests stimulate students to seek informa- 
tion which would be valuable to elementary stu- 
dents. 
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2. We believe that vivid posters should be distributed 
which portray three ideas. 
a) Tuberculosis is gotten through contact. 
b) Tuberculosis is not inherited. 
c) Tuberculosis can be cured. 


3. That the Parent-Teachers’ Association be asked to 
have in their year’s program, a “Tuberculosis 
Week,” at which time a program will inform par- 
ents about tuberculosis. 


4. We should like to see moving pictures on tuber- 
culosis lay stress on these ideas: 

a) Quack medicines will not cure tuberculosis. 

b) Even advanced cases of tuberculosis can be 
cured. 

c) Tuberculosis is not inherited. 

d) A certificate of health allows one to employ 
former tubercular patients without fear of con- 
tagion. 

5. That more pamphlets on tuberculosis be distrib- 
uted to pupils as well as teachers. 


6. Since tuberculosis seems more prevalent among 
Negroes than whites, one day of “Negro Health 
Week” should be designated, “Tuberculosis Day.” 


Each pupil pledged himself or herself to re- 
turn to the home surveyed and through pleasant 
conversation correct all false impressions held 
in these homes about tuberculosis. 


This survey has been of vital interest as well 
as a source of inestimable information to the 
twenty-three students and the teacher partici- 
pating in it. 


Summary of Ages 


1. Between ages of 16 to 26 18 26.6% 
2. Between ages of 27 to 36 45 31.5% 
3. Between ages of 37 to 46 35 24.5% 
4. Between ages of 47 to 56 18 12.6% 
5. Beyond the age of 57 7 4.9% 

Total 100% 

Number Male and Female 

Male 37 24.5% 
Female 108 75.59% 

Total 100% 


Educational Background 


3.5% —EXCELLENT 5 
41.2% —Good 59 
34.9% —Fair 50 
20.4% — Poor 29 
100% . Total 143 


| 
7 | 
| 
TWO-YEAR CURRICULA IN: 
NE Business Administration - Home Economics - 4 
Nurse Training - Commercial Dietetics - 
7 Liberal Arts and Sciences 
| | 
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Occupation 


Teachers 
Students 
Housewives 
Laundry workers 
Chauffeurs 
Iron workers 
Janitors 

House workers 
Day workers 
10. Cooks 

11. Church worker 
12. Delivery boys 
13. Maids 

14. Outdoor worker 
15. Truck drivers 
16. Bricklayers 


17. Firemen 


18. No occupation 
19. Pianists 
20. Chemical workers 


Is Tuberculosis Inherited? 
60.1%—YES, IT IS INHERITED 
329%—NO, IT IS NOT INHERITED 


70%—DON'T KNOW 
100% 


Can Tuberculosis Be Cured? 
22.4%—YES, IT CAN BE CURED 
32.2%—NO, IT CANNOT BE CURED 
454%—DOUBTFUL OF CURE 


Total 


Total 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


nary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Training School for T 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Professional courses offered: 


1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Grades 1-3) B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education. 
(Intermediate, Grades 4-8) ......... B.S. Degree 


3—Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School) .. 
4—Industria!l Arts 
(Elementary and High School) .. B.8. 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVA IA 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

The State College at —~ Pa., is a@ 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
Por further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


-B.S. Degree 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College offering courses 
to B.A. degree. Seminary pr degree of 1. 
Address: 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life | 
Write for Rate Card : 
Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 


New York City | 
LAROLINA CO 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE | 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and MLS. Degree 
—o—__ 

Information address: 
PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


1133 Broadway, 
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2 UNITS | 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL WORK 
Two-Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Works Degree 
Summer Sessions—1942—Ten Weeks 
First Session—June 8-July 11 
Second Session—July 13-August 15 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Session 
also 
SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 


Director 
| Street, S.W.. Atlanta, Georgia 


UNIT 


Price $2.75 
The supply is limited. Send your order to: 


OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway New York City 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
1876 


Accredited Liberal Arts yy Granting B.A., B.S., 
and Mus B Degrees. 


Reasonable expenses. 
Located in the midst of natural beauty. 
Beautiful campus. 
Select student body. 
Well trained faculty and teachers. 
A conservative Christian College. 


J. A. COTTON, HARDY LISTON, 
President Dean 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution | 


conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University inciudes 
College of Liberal Arts | 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education | 
| 


{ 


The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


CITIZEN IN THE SOUTH 
(Continued from Page 368) 


he said. “I’ve got a brother about your age. 
His name is Billy.’ 

“That’s my name!” said Billy, astonished. He 
smiled shyly. “We're going to see my pop, he’s 
a soldier, too.” And he settled down to talk. 

Now Melanie let the tears fall, tasting the 
salt, her heart slowly easing itself of the heavy 
burden. You fool, she thought, letting yourself 
go blind with the old hate. . . . Randall warned 
you against it . . . save it, he said, save it for 
the real enemy. 


Her mind was washing itself clear now. Never 
again must she let herself go blind and deaf from 
the red haze, the wild drumming in the ears. 
In her paean of hate she had pushed far back 
in her consciousness the certainty of their friend- 
ships, the sure warmth of the many who did not 
think in terms of black and white. She had 
ignored, too, her knowledge of the others, her 
patients—the wives of workers, white and black. 
She had heard them talk together, borrow and 
lend of each other, solace each other in preg- 
nacies and childbearing. She had seen their 
children play together, naturally, as children 
play. 

She turned to the soldier, her voice strong. 
“It was knowing that I wasn’t alone any more 
that made me cry. And that I could stop hat- 
ing.” 

His mouth widened in a smile of admiration, 
tribute. “You really didn’t need help. You'd 
make a good soldier.” 


“I come from a tough family.” Her pride 
was in her eyes. “My great-grandfather was a 
runaway slave, and his son fought against the 
South in the Civil War. My father was killed 
fighting for his crop. You see we do need help, 
we can’t get anywhere alone.” 


“Yes. I often wonder why so many of your 
men enlist, the way things are.” 


Melanie spoke with quick eagerness. “That’s 
wrong. Though a while back, I was feeling 
that way myself. But things are better now 
than they were. I’m still sitting here, isn’t that 
so? It’s the slowness you’re thinking of. But 
now at least we can fight to make it come faster. 
If we lose this war, we won’t be able to fight 
at all.” 


The soldier’s voice was doubtful. “It’s a 
hard thing for many Negroes to see, and I can’t 
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say I blame them. You certainly need a long- 
range point of view.” 

“We're fighting for two things.” Her words 
came more slowly now, as if she was clarifying 
it for herself, too. “We’re fighting for a coun- 
try which does give us a chance to solve our 
special problems. I know it’s slow, but we are 


not powerless to make things better. While if 
Hitler wins, we'd be slaves again, and even our 
friends would find it hard to help us. The other 
thing is that in fighting Hitler and defeating 
him, we'd beat those elements that are keeping 
us down.” 


The soldier said, “Putting it that way, we're 


really all in the same boat, I suppose.” He got 
up and held out his hand. “We'll be in camp 
in a few minutes. I hope I see you there, 
ma’am.” 

Melanie clasped his hand. 
again soon.” And he left. 

She hugged Billy tightly, with sudden ex- 
uberance. I’m going to the other extreme, she 
thought, but it’s such a relief. 


As the train slowed to a stop, Melanie felt 
herself sharing the general excitement and bustle, 
and she smiled at her vision of a train crowded 
with people of many colors, talking together 
and laughing. 


“We'll all meet 


A DENTIST GOES TO THE MIGRANTS 


(Continued from Page 37!) 


phasis. This educational work is accomplished 
through individual and group talks, posters, and 
pictures. The cooperation of the school facilities 
of each camp has made it possible to institute 
health study classes in the schools. 

This program consists of dental education ac- 
cording to the various grade levels. Pupils are 
encouraged to visit the mobile dental trailer and 
to ask questions about their teeth or about any 
of the dental equipment or instruments that 
arouse their interest. In this way traditional 
fear of dental treatment is reduced when such 
treatment becomes necessary. 

“It is not easy,” says Dr. Gaines, “to measure 
the effectiveness of an educational program in 
so short a time, but one of the most pronounced 
and gratifying results is that both the children 
and adults are becoming aware of the impor- 


Exterior view of the mobile dental trailer that serves as office for Dr. 


tance of treatments and fillings to save teeth 
rather than having wholesale extractions.” 


Expanded Services Win Interest 

The number of dental patients who come 
in for treatments is constantly increasing. Since 
the dental health program was put into opera- 
tion, more than 1,500 persons have been treated 

many have been treated more than once. 

The dental trailer attracts wide interest as 
evidenced by the large number of visitors who 
come not only from the immediate vicinity but 
from many other states. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
is among those who have seen the clinic. 

Each new migrant worker entering the camps 
is given a thorough dental as well as physical 
examination. Recently, Dr. Gaines completed 
dental examinations for all children attending 
the Belle Glade school. As one of the educational 
features pointing up to better den- 
tal health, the pupils at Belle Glade 
made dental health books illustrat- 
ing how proper care of the teeth 
and eating the right kind of foods 
build strong bodies. 


Dr. Gaines is a graduate of the 
Howard University College of Den- 
tistry and later took a special course 
in Public Health at Harvard. 


FSA dental trailers also operate 
in the Pacific Northwest, South- 
fast Missouri, Aroostook County, 
Maine, and more recently at the 


Maxwell L. Gaines, full-time staff member of the Farm Security Adminis-_ five migratory labor camps in 


tration of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. This trailer is a familiar 
sight at the Florida migratory camps. 


Western New York. 
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CHANCE INTERVIEW 

(Continued from Page 370) 
fixed as immovable as two orbs fastened in a 
vise. And they stared unblinkingly at me. 

“You shall have to tell him one more in- 
stance,” I thought. “It will clinch the point 
which you are trying to make.” 

“You know that the army has taken over the 
State fair grounds and is using it for an avia- 
tion depot. You have heard, haven’t you, of the 
99th Pursuit Squadron, a Negro aviation unit 
now in training at Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama ?” 

“Well, the unit at Tuskegee was in need of 
some special training which could be secured 
only by the study of some machines and equip- 
ment at the depot here. Two students from Tus- 
kegee were detailed here for a short training 
period to acquire the desired knowledge. Before 
leaving Tuskegee they were told that conditions 
here were such that they might have to live 
with their own people out in the city. What 
really happened was that they were given very 
comfortable quarters within the fair grounds at 
the depot. In their spare time they visited the 
USO center in the city. Attendants went beyond 
eordiality. They were so solicitous of these boys’ 
welfare that they almost exacted a pledge from 
them that they would return to the Center at 
any moment their leisure permitted. Now these 
fellows think that was democracy in action and 
they are telling lots of people about it.” 

“Does what I have said throw any light on 
your question ?” 

“Well, now, I believe it does and I’m sure 
goin’ to think about it.” As the man left my 
office his eyes reflected an inner hope that 
seemed strong enough to move men and nations. 


URBAN LEAGUE NEWS FRONT 
(Continued from Page 377) 
pleted their eight-weeks’ course on July 10. In July 
nearly 800 men and women were enrolled in the classes 
and hundreds have finished. 
Formal Complaint Filed 

Following an investigation of Commissioner John 
Studebaker, U. S. Office of Education, and by the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice in 
April, Mr. Studebaker and state training officials con- 
sented to obey the law and to set up defense training 
for Negroes. When nothing was done, however, Atlanta 
Negroes filed a formal complaint with the Committee 
and testified at its Birmingham hearing June 18-20. 
Ten counts of discrimination were listed by those tes- 
tifying. 

As a result of this and other conscientious efforts a 
training program for Negroes may soon materialize. 
Ten thousand dollars worth of equipment has been or- 
dered for installation at Washington High School, At- 
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lanta’s only high school for Negro youth. About $1,000 
worth of this equipment has arrived. By the time this 
article appears Negroes applying for instructorship in 
the training program will have taken a mechanical apti- 
tude test, administered by the Atlanta School System, 
to determine their qualifications for teaching Negro 
trainees. 


Too Few Trainees—Too Late 


Inequities still persist, however. Present training plans 
envision the training of seventy Negro trainees on one 
shift. Assuming that the program gets under way this 
month and that four shifts of trainees are in- 
structed at the center, a little less than 2,000 Negroes 
will be trained by December, 1943, when the Bell 
Bomber Plant is scheduled to be on a full production 
basis, employing perhaps 30,000 workers. 


Local advocates of democracy proudly proclaim their 
respect for minority rights, but the proportion of one 
prospective Negro worker to every fifteen is entirely 
out of balance with the fact that Negroes form 40 
percent of the local labor supply. 


The short-sidedness of failing to train Negro workers 
for important war jobs is obvious to anyone upon re- 
flection. Training Negro workers for this work is not 
contrary to Southern tradition—rather it is called for 
by it! Negroes are the traditional artisans of the South. 
They have played an important part in the develop- 
ment of virtually every Southern industry in a wide 
range of occupations, skilled and unskilled. 


Evils of Workers’ Migration 

Alternatives to training and using local Negro and 
white workers before others are brought in will have 
vicious social results: a) A large migration into the 
city will create very difficult housing problems; b) Ex- 
tensive organized vice conditions follow such migrations 
as other cities have experienced ; c) Law and order are 
harder to maintain among such migrant groups; d) Seri- 
ous health problems are created by the sudden influx 
of persons with different backgrounds, health habits, 
ete. 

Atlanta merchants and ultimately all Atlanta will suf- 
fer by the failure to train native Negro workers. If 
they are not trained, a large percentage of the jobs will 
go to the outsiders who, having no established interest 
in Atlanta, will either save their money or send it home. 
Atlanta Negroes will spend money at home if the School 
System will train them for jobs. 

Investment in the training of a skilled Negro labor 
supply will pay dividends. Migrant workers will re- 
turn home after the job is over taking their skills with 
them. Native Negro Atlantians will remain, helping to 
supply Atlanta with a reservoir of trained labor, always 
an important factor in the attraction of additional in- 
dustrial establishments. 


Will America Learn? 


Most of the work will be in the categories that have 
been done almost exclusively by Negro workers. Mr. 
Larry Bell, president, Bell Aircraft Corporation, has 
said that the plant “is so simplified that 80 per cent 
of the mechanical employees will be in the unskilled 
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and semi-skilled brackets.” And there has almost never 
been any question about the propriety of Negro workers 
in these brackets. 


The company has announced its policy of exhausting 
the entire local supply before importing workers. This 
is in line with federal policy and common sense. Neg- 
roes form two-fifths of the local labor supply-——too large 
a percentage to be ignored when such huge demands 
will be made. 


The law requires that the federal funds allocated for 
these training programs shall be disbursed without dis- 
crimination because of race. When they discriminate, 
training officials act as illegally as when they embezzle 
funds. 


Over and above all these considerations, however, 
rises one question: When wil! America learn the lesson 
of Singapore, Burma, Java and India? When will she 
realize that thirteen million Americans are paying, sac- 
rificing and dying in this war on a proportionate par 
with white persons? Making equal sacrifices they have 
the democratic right to expect equal opportunities for 
self-advancement. 


When will she learn that this is supposed to be a 
war for four freedoms, three of which Negroes have 
never had: freedom of speech, freedom from want and 
freedom from fear. And when will she realize that 
Negroes everywhere are saying: “The proof of the 
democratic pudding is in the tasting.” 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from Page 373) 


V. Wood is in charge of the railway mail activities of 
the National Postal Alliance. 


NEGRO DIGEST—NEW MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED IN CHICAGO 


A new magazine devoted to comment on Negro af- 
fairs made its initial appearance in Chicago recently. 
The magazine, entitled Negro Digest, offers a con- 
densed survey of the leading articles and comments 
“now current in the press of the nation in ever in- 
creasing volume.” It is published monthly. 


Managing editor of the publication is John H. John- 
son, a native of Arkansas who came to Chicago in 1933. 
Johnson was graduated from the DuSable High School 
as president of his class and editor of the school paper. 
He won a scholarship to the University of Chicago 
where he studied business administration. For the past 
several years he has been director of publicity for the 
Supreme Library Life Insurance Company. 

Among the articles in the first issue are two which 
ask the questions: “Should Negroes Care Who Wins 
the War?” and “Is the Negro Demand for Full Equal- 
ity Sabotaging the War Effort.” 


The magazine, according to Johnson, is dedicated to 
the development of interracial understanding and the 
promotion of national unity. “. . . It stands unquali- 
fiedly for the winning of the war and the integration 
of all citizens into the democratic process.” 


ALCORN AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE 

ALCORN, MISSISSIPPI 


SERVICE TO YOUTH, THE FARM 
AND HOME SINCE 1871 


Courses leading to Bachelor Degree in Divisions of : 


Agriculture 

Arts and Sciences including 
Business Administration 

Home Economics 

Mechanic Arts 

Teacher-Education 

Summer Studies 


Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges. 
For further information write 
THE REGISTRAR 
WM. H. BELL, President 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


A College accredited by the Southern Association vi 

Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 

with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 

the Vocational and Social needs of Successful Living. 

Courses leading to the Oegree of Bachelor of Science 

are offered in the following Schools and Oepartments 
of instruction: 


ACRICULTURE HOME ECONOMICS 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATION MECHANICAL INOUSTRIES 


Compiete Courses leading = Certificates and O:piomas 


n 
Commercial Dietetics and Special Trade Courses 
for Men and Women. 
Approved by the Civil Aeronautics Authority to offer 
Vocational Flight Training — An efficient Placement 
Service that has been highly successful in getting jobs 
for Tuskegee Craduates. 
F. D. PATTERSON, President. 
For information address: THE KEGISTEAR, 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 


propert owner to be uninsured. 
See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 
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CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
i PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
porte. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
aud accountants et look after the interests of cor- 


respondence studen 
NEW YORK CITY 


85 WEST 118th STREET 
MOn. 353-3495 


HUNT PRINTING CO, 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 


“Ol Harrington is at top form 
with his illustrations. it has 
color and warmth and is a lovely 
accompaniment to Miss Tarry's 


story.” 
—Pittsburgh Courier 


HEZEKIAH HORTON § 


A story—that will delight the 
hearts of youngsters (a MUST for 
Christmas)—of a Harlem little boy 
who just loved automobiles! 
Written by Ellen Tarry, the 
“Story Lady” of Friendship House 
and illustrated by Oliver Harring- 
ton. $1.00. 


EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 
Alter learning the 
APEX SYSTEM 
of Scientific Beauty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washington Newark Richmond 
Philedeiphia Adlatic City Atlante Beitimore Brookins 
For further information write 


Agen Cellagn, 300 teeth Plow 
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COLLEGE PROFESSORS 
GO TO WAR 


President F. D. Patterson, Tuskegee Institute, has foi 
the second time within a period of six months loaned 
In June, Mr. John 
H. Smith was granted leave to become Chief Petty Of- 


his assistant to the armed forces. 


ficer (Recruits) U. S. Naval Reserve to recruit Negro 
boys for the Navy. In October, Mr. William A. Clark, 
who had been acting assistant to the president of Tus- 
kegee singe August, cleared his desk and left for At- 
lanta where he was inducted, with the commission of 
Captain, U. S. Army Specialist Corps, Education 
Branch. 

Captain Clark left Atlanta for Fort George Meade, 
Maryland, for a special course of training. He is one 
of fifteen men commissioned to plan and administer an 
educational program designed to cut down the mount- 
ing illiteracy figures in Uncle Sam’s Army. 

A member of the Tuskegee faculty since 1925, hav- 
ing served as instructor in elementary education, 1926- 
28; secondary education, 1928-36; Director School of 
Education 1936-40, Captain Clark holds the degrees 
of A.B. from Hampton Institute, Virginia, Ed.M. from 
Harvard University, and A.M. from Yale University. 

Captain Clark is a distinguished veteran of World 
War I. He was with the 368th Infantry, special de- 
tached service with the Army Intelligence Service in 
France; was wounded in action, awarded the Silver 
Star, decoration for valor in action in the Meuse- 
Argonne Sector, and is a member of the Order of the 
Purple Heart. 


From Hampton comes an announcement that Owen 
Dodson, director of the Communications Theatre at 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., has enlisted in the 
U. S. Navy and left recently for Great Lakes, IIL, where 
he will undergo basic naval training at Camp Robert 
Smalls. 

Mr. Dodson came to Hampton Institute last summer, 
from Spelman College where he was instructor in 
speech and director of dramatics. A graduate of Bates 
College and the Yale University Dramatic School, he is 
the author of numerous poems and plays, of which the 
most widely known is “Divine Comedy,” a satire on a 
popular Harlem religious movement. He was recently 
awarded a Rosenwald fellowship to write a series of 
plays on Negro history. 


Other Hampton instructors who have left for war 
service are Samuel T. Washington, assistant i in the 
treasurer's office and instructor of business, and Paulus 
Taylor, of the biology faculty. Both have been called 
to the Army and reported at Fort Meade in Maryland. 
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Founded 1867 


St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


certificates. 


HORE 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 
Began Junior College in 1920 

Began Senior College in 1929 

} Branch Summer Since 1927 

All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 

| Operates on the Quarter System 

| Purther information available through 
H. Council Trenholm, President 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Hillen Road and Arlington Avenue Baltimore, Md. 


Ceneral Statement 

Morgan is a college of liberal arte which trains 
high school teachers, prepares students for the study 
of medicine, dentistry, law and graduate study. Courses 
in home economics, commerce, languages, music, and 
philosophy are available. 
The Regular Sessions 

The gular School Session, with classes held on the 
campus, provides courses of study leading to the Bachelor 
of Arte or Bachelor of Science Degrees. Freshmen may en 
ter at the beginning of either the first or second semester. 
The Summer i 

The Summer Session is operated for six weeks, pri- 
marily for the benefit of public school teachers. 
Evening Classes 

Classes are scheduled in the evening for the in- 
service training of public school teachers. Others who 
desire cultural or practical courses may enter pro 
vided entrance uiremente are met. 
INFORMATION—For catalogue or detailed information, 
write to the Registrar. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


The College—JEFFERSON CITY 

| Liberal Arts Business Administration 

Teacher Training Home Economics 

Mechanic Arts Agriculture 

Physical Education 


The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


A four-year college course is offered, accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and the North Carolina State Department of Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and 
B.S., including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State High School Teachers’ 


THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 
Moderate Terms. Opportunity for Self-Help. 


For Catalogue end Information write the Registrar 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


{ 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the MLA. 
and M.S. Degrees 


School of Library Service 
Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges _ 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 


For Address: 
THE REGISTRAR 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF HIGHEST GRADE 


Approved by Creat Educational Agencies and Leading 
Craduate Schools of the Country. 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant Worth One and One-Half Million Dollars. 
For further information address 


THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


We are hiring new men in the states of 
Illinois, Michigan, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Maryland, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and the District of Columbia. 
Write to Agency Department. 
Home Office: 
3501 S. Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
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Rounding Out a Half 
Century of Insurance 
Service 

Year in and year out, policies 
of Southern Aid Society of Va., 
Inc., have been a bulwark of pro- 
tection to its thousands of policy- 
holders and claimants who have 
faced serious and grave problems 
brought on by sickness, accident 


jrd and Clay Streets 


employees of this Company have 
Richmond, Va 


given willingly, sympathetic and 
intelligent service, not only by 
paying promptly each claim, but 
in every way possible to ease the 
loss and sorrow which have come 
to these families. 


The Company is now on the threshold of a great event. On 
February 25, 1943, it will have rounded out 50 years of continuous 
and distinguished insurance service, and, therefore, will take its place 


as one of the few race businesses to have attained such a record. 


Its superior 3 in | health policy, providing benefits for sickness, 
accident and death for one small premium has become the symbol of 
the acme of insurance service, while its modern Life policies have met 
the insurance requirements of thousands of persons in the limited ter- 
ritory in which it has operated. It will, therefore, be of personal 
interest to the reader to consult a representative of this Company and 
have him to explain its rates and the services which it is prepared to 


offer and render. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS, RICHMOND, VA. 
LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT LOW COST 


Operating in the State of Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
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